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THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 


BY HENRY MANN. 


‘* What means this glory round our feet,” 

The Magi mused, ‘‘ more bright than morn?” 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 

‘* To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 


‘* What means that star,” the shepherds said, 
‘« That brightens through the rocky glen?” 
And angels answering overhead 
Sang ‘‘ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” © 


And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angels’ sorg, 
‘* To-day the Prince of Peace is born.” 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


_ ina stable, and laid ina manger— 

such was the coming of Him whom 
Christians believe to be the Messiah and 
Saviour of men. This fact of Christ’s birth 
in a lower place than even the lowest cabin, 
in the habitation reserved for dumb ani- 
mals, and from which the poorest herdsman 
on the plains of Judea would have turned 
as unfit for human abode, was more signifi- 
cant of his mission than the crucifixion 
itself. Christ came with his message of 
peace, of charity, of love to all mankind, 
and he chose in his coming to array him- 
self with the humblest of the humble, the 
poorest of the poor. He might have been 
born an emperor or a king, in a palace on 
the Tiber or the proudest residence of 
Herod the Great, but he elected to come 
as one of the vast, unnumbered multitude 
of unknown toilers who, for ages before 
and since his coming, have been trodden 
under foot of the rich, the noble and the 
powerful. In this he asserted at once the 
supremacy of God and the dignity and 
equality of man. The birth of Christ was 
the first and eloquent declaration of our 
common brotherhood. It was a protest 
from Divinity itself against the artificial 


barriers of caste and class, erected, like 
the ‘Tower of Babel, to overcome the de- 
crees of heaven. ‘This lowly birth of Christ 
opened to him without delay or hindrance 
the portals of humanity. ‘The hearts of 
the poor close instinctively against pro- 
fessions of fellowship from those who are 
not of them. Rightly or wrongly the 
motives of the rich and great are unfavor- 
ably construed when they approach their 
inferiors with sympathy and advice. ‘The 


HOLY NIGHT. 
From a painting by Carl Muller. 


missionary who is to reach the people 
must have felt as the people feel, he must 
have known by personal experience their 
troubles, their heartaches and their hard- 
ships; he must have summered and _ win- 
tered with them, and known what it is to 
hunger and to thirst, to earn one’s bread 
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THE ARRIVAL AT BETHLEHEM. 


From 1 painting by Luc Olivier Merson. 
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by the sweat of one’s brow, and to ask 
“a brother of the earth to give him leave 
to toil.” That is why the lord and lady 
who go “slumming” so often fail in their 
best-intended efforts, and, on the other 
hand, that is why the Salvation Army has 
gained such wondrous victories over vice 
and ignorance and crime. 

It has been said as an objection to 
Christianity that Christ is not mentioned 
outside of sacred history. No higher trib- 
ute could be paid to the Saviour and 
Messiah. He did not belong—he did not 
choose to belong—to the class of whom his- 
tory, or at least ancient history, recorded 
the deeds and achievements. He did not 
wade through a Rubicon of blood to a 
dictatorship, or sweep with embattled ar- 
mies over desolated provinces, amid the 
anguish of women and children and the 
ruins of uncounted homes. Ahno! Christ 
did not make history of that kind. His 
part was cast with the myriads who from 
the beginning of the world had been the vic- 
tims of the history-makers, whose sufferings 
and sacrifices are known only tothe Omnis- 
cient, and whose names _ have passed into 
oblivion with their unmonumented graves. 
Christ came as one of these. He was of 
them and with them. From among them 
he chose his disciples, and among them he 
gained his followers, and through their 
faithful ranks he made his triumphal way 
on that final ride to Jerusalem, the Pas- 
sion and the Cross. The name and the 
career of Christ would have been out of 
place in the chronicles of the Czsars and 
the pages which tell the story of Roman 
conquest and oppression. 

The birth of Christ was the first chapter 
in the gospel of a new dispensation—the 
gospel of common rights, common duties, 
a common manhood and common frater- 
nity. ‘The Christianity of the earlier days 
was typified in the stable at Bethlehem. It 
was a Christianity which placed humanity 
above all else, which looked upon wealth 
only as a means for doing good, not to one 
selfish possessor but to all, and which de- 
nounced the rich monopolist as an enemy 
of God. That manger in the Judzan 
hamlet was the most eloquent sermon ever 
uttered against Dives and his luxuries, 
against the men who grind the faces of the 
poor that they may enjoy their ill-gotten 
hoards. How sueh men can go on Sun- 
day to a Christian church, and how modern 


HOLY NIGHT. 
From a painting ty G. A Bouguereau. 


Levites can be found to preach emascu- 
lated sermons to them in return for rich 
salaries may well evoke surprise and won- 
der in view of the story of Christ, his 
nativity, his teachings and the acts of 
those who took inspiration from his lips 
divine. The Christianity exhibited in some 
of the churches is as much an offence 
against the Saviour as was the lying of 
Ananias and Sapphira, who, it should not 
be forgotten, were punished as much for 
selfishness as they were for falsehood. 

It was undoubtedly this mighty lesson of 
man’s equality as taught by Christ in the 
very moment of his birth that excited the 
intense and fierce opposition of the pow- 
erful and privileged classes in Judzea, and 
subsequently in Rome, against the Chris- 
tians. ‘The antagonism to early Christian- 
ity was based, not on religious differences, 
but on social and political grounds Every 
instinct of wealth, power and authority, 
became arrayed against a creed which 
taught that the poor man was as good as 
the rich man, the serf the equal of the em- 
peror; chat it was the duty of those who 
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had, to share with those who had not. 
First to the Pharisee, as afterward to the 
Roman Cesar and his parasites, Christian 
doctrine appeared subversive of the very 
foundations of society—just as it would 
appear now if some humble follower of 
the Babe of Bethlehem were to invade the 
pulpit of a millionaire church, and tell 
wholesome truths to the pew-holders. The 
Christians were persecuted, not because 
they did not believe in the gods of Olym- 
pus, but because they held Cesar to be no 
better, as a man, than anybody else, and 


THE WISE MEN ON THE WAY TO BETHLEHEM. 


the slaves of their appetites and the minis- 
ters of their caprice. 

At the same time the very doctrine of 
human equality and the common brother- 
hood of man, which raised all the dominant 
forces of ancient society against the stable- 
born Christ, made Christianity invincible. 
The millions had been waiting and hun- 
gering for just such a Deliverer. The 
Jews never expected their Messiah to come 
in that guise, but the common people, both 
Jewand Gentile, were quick to understand 
the Saviour because he understood them, 


From a painting by Jean Francois Portaels. 


because they held it to be the duty of 
Dives to diviae with Lazarus, and for all 
to labor for the common welfare—just as 
society would visit with severe condemna- 
tion anybody bold enough to proclaim simi- 
lar doctrines to-day. The idea of worship- 
ping as God one who had been born in a 
stable and laid in a manger, who had 
worked as a carpenter and then turned 
preacher, and who had told the rich and 
fortunate to sell their goods and give to 
the poor, impressed the Luculluses, the 
nobles, the kings, emperors and _ priests 
of that age, as a menace to the very 
foundations of the state, and a defiance of 
the classes who made ordinary mankind 


and the same touch of heart to heart 
which drew multitudes to Jesus in his 
lifetime drew multitudes to his apos- 
tles when they went among the nations 
with their mission from the mangér and 
the cross. Christianity was the people’s 
faith. It did not spread down to the peo- 
ple from the classes above them, but gradu- 
ally won recruits from the higher ranks by 
the example of self-denial, charity and 
purity, illustrated in the Christian commu- 
nity. 

Persecution, intolerance and every form 
of temptation, could not quench the star 
that rose over the sleeping Babe in that 
lonely stable in Bethlehem. The sword 
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THE ANGELS APPEAR TO THE SHEPHERDS. 
From a painting by Bernard Plockhorst. 
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of Herod sought in vain to destroy the 
new-born Christ, although hundreds of in- 
nocents perished that the fears of the 
tyrant might be allayed. What a cruel 
sacrifice! What awful evidence of the 
depth of degradation and oppression to 
which even the chosen people had sunk 
under the ruthless despotism of the 
wretches who wore the crown of David 
and of Solomon! What a picture of the 
condition of the class among whom Christ 


heroic struggle against their hereditary 
foes. The Romans held them in bondage 
and looked upon them with contempt, 
while permitting the degenerate rulers 
who exercised the worst form of Eastern 
tyranny over their miserable subjects to 
retain the thrones which they stained by 
the most inhuman excesses. Judza had 
lost its independence without gaining as 
an equivalent the firm and impartial gov- 
ernment which the Romans usually be- 


THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 
From a painting by H. Le Rolle. 


chose to be born, and to whom his birth 
was the morning star of deliverance! 
Helpless in the grasp of their oppressors, 
their children put to the sword to gratify 
the whim of a monster, and burdened 
almost beyond endurance by the exactions 
of usurer and tax-gatherer, the common 
people of that age had no rights that were 
regarded as paramount to the absolute 
will of the despots who scourged them. 
Judaism had become loaded down with 
forms and ceremonies, and its religion 
was a gilded skeleton of the once vigorous 
faith which had animated the Israelites in 


stowed on subject provinces. The age 
was ripe for a Saviour, and nowhere riper 
than in Judea. 

Looked at from its human consequences 
alone, the birth of the Saviour was the 
most momentous event in the annals of 
mankind. The Christianity born in that 
stable did not change human nature, but 
even alloyed as it afterward became, it 
gave a higher, purer, more inspiring and 
more exalting religious ideal than the 
world had ever known. However absurd 
the divisions among Christians of the 
earlier centuries on technical points of 
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doctrine may appear to us now, the Chris- 
tian ideal was at least always and entire- 
ly free from the impurity and depravity 
which characterized the imaginary popula- 
tion of Olympus. The Christians offered 


a God who could be worshipped without 
blush or reservation, a Christ who appealed 
to the noblest sentiments and to the purest 
sympathies, a faith which rested on divine 
love as its corner-stone and brotherly love 
and charity as the chief pillars of its creed. 
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a Christ-like life, stand nearer the throne 
of God than the ruler of an empire. 

No wonder that doctrine such as this 
amazed and aroused the masters of ancient 
civilization, and that from the banks of 
the Tiber to the frontiers of Parthia the 
fires were lighted and the irons were 
heated to efface from the earth a religion 
which taught that Cesar was brother to 
his serfs. And the struggle went on from 
emperor to emperor, from century to cen- 


THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 
From a painting by F. H. Tinkel. 


Men learned that there was something to 
hope for, something to gain, which Caesar 
and his legions could not achieve, which a 
tyrant’s tortures could not tear from them, 
which the fires of persecution could not 
reduce to ashes. They learned that the 
world, its ambitions, its strife and its 
fleeting indulgences, were as vapor com- 
pared with the promise of everlasting bliss 
in the bosom of the ever-loving God; that 
the pomp and parade of royalty and riches 
were to the wealth of the purified soul as 
tinsel to the stars, and that the poorest 
slave in Iberian mines might, if he lived 


tury, between all the powers of the known 
world on the one side and the zeal of un- 
dying faith, the supreme confidence of 
imperishable love, on the other side—and 
at length the Nazarene was conqueror, 
the manger triumphed, the Babe of Beth- 
lehem became the Romans’ God. 

Have we of later and more enlightened 
ages drifted away from the manger? It 
is not the purpose of the writer to enter 
upon discussion of dogmas or call atten- 
tion to differences of creed. The question 
is whether charity and brotherly love have 
the same guiding and controlling power in 
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the Christian Church of to-day as in that 
young community in Jerusalem, which had 
heard the Golden Rule direct from the 
Saviour. The answer cannot be in the 
affirmative, if we look only at the evidence 
of luxury and ostentation in some of our 
churches, at the proof that for many the 
place of worship is only a place of fashion- 
able resort and show, where any suggestion 
of practical Christianity is carefully avoided, 
and the audience is entertained, as at the 
theatre, with choice oratorical effort, some- 


HOLY NIGHT. 
From a painting by M, Feuerstein. 


times with histrionicaccompaniment; where 
the public robber, his pockets bulging 
with the plunder of the widow and the 
orphan, sits in serene security from un- 
welcome admonition, and the preacher 
keeps his eye on the listeners’ check-books 
while pretending to teach the gospel. 
The fashionable church of to-day seems, 
indeed, to be as far removed from the 
manger of Bethlehem as the temple out 
of which Christ scourged the money- 
changers. The apostles would find no 
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welcome in its pews; the poor man or 
woman, however true to the narrow path 
of salvation, would have a chilling recep- 
tion within its magnificent portals. Asa 
club-room it is successful; as a church it 
is a burlesque on Christianity and an 
offence against Christianity’s Founder. 
Its ministers should throw off the robes 
they degrade, and adopt the name and 
the profession of public lecturers and 
entertainers, without the misfit cloak of 
religion. 

And yet it would be grossly wrong to 
judge the Christianity of to-day from the 
fashionable church, from the carven pulpit 
and the velvet pew where religion pays 
the tribute of silence or of flattery to 
successful guilt or to pampered worthless- 
ness. If we wish to see the manger of 
Bethlehem still potent, still triumphant, 
still infusing the human heart with the 
spirit and mission of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem, we must go into the hospitals, the 
asylums, the prisons, the homes where 
poverty lurks, and the churches and halls 
where poverty offers its humble prayer to 
the ever-listening ear of Him who notes 
even the sparrow fall. Let us go with the 
angels of mercy bearing their message of 
comfort to the stricken and the helpless, 
and aiding them in their troubles without 
asking how the troubles came. Let us go 
to the institutions supported by charity, 
much of it falling, like the manna of heaven, 
from unknown hands whose good deeds 
are recorded only on high. Yes; Christi- 
anity lives, as pure, self-abnegating and 
self-devoting as when the brethren of the 
original church gathered their goods to- 
gether and laid them at the feet of the 
apostles. And it does not live within 
one pale alone. Every denomination has 
its true Christians, working with common 
aim, common principle and common love 
for the one Christian object—the improve- 
ment and salvation of men. They may 
not know each other; creeds and dogmas 
may raise barriers between them, and 
oceans divide them; and if they met per- 
haps they could not understand each 
other, but they are brothers and sisters in 
Christ, nevertheless, for they are teaching 
the lesson of the manger in Bethlehem. 

The scenes of Christ’s nativity and child- 
hood early commended themselves to 
Christian artists. It should be remembered, 
however, that all representations of Christ 
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are wholly ideal, and that not one of them 
has even personal recollection for a foun- 
dation. The early Christians were led by 
their abhorrence of pagan customs to avoid 
giving scandal by preparing any figure or 
picture of Christ. Even in the days of 
Constantine the feeling against images was 
very strong. When the Empress Constan- 
tia, sister of Constantine, wrote to Eusebius, 
of Ceesarea, to ask if he would send her 
a likeness of Christ, Eusebius replied : 
“And since you have written about some 


himself?" «Paint not Christ,” said Aste- 
rius, Bishop of Amasza, “ for the one hu- 
mility of his incarnation suffices him, 
which for our sakes he voluntarily ac- 
cepted.” Yet it is human nature to wish 
to have near us some tangible, visi- 
ble object, to remind us of those who are 
dear, and who once lived in the flesh, and 
the fact that Christ was man as well as 
God naturally led Christians, even in the 
period of the catacombs, to illustrate his 
person and his life. ‘The nativity of Christ 


THE ADORING ANGELS. 
From a painting by Titian. 


supposed likeness or other of Christ, what 
and what kind of likeness of Christ is 
there? Do you mean the true, unchange- 
able likeness which bears his impress, or 
that which for our sakes he took up when 
he put around him the fashion of a slave ? 
Such images are forbidden by the Second 
Commandment. ‘They are not to be found 
in churches, and are forbidden among 
Christians alone.” . “And if, of 


superfluity, before the vision face to face 
which shall be, you attach great value to 
images of our Saviour, what better painter 
could we have than the Word of God 


always has been, from the origin of Chris- 
tian art, and always will be, a favorite 
subject with painters, not only because it 
was the beginning of the Saviour’s life on 
earth, but because it was attended by sur- 
roundings which touch so deeply our sym- 
pathies. From the arrival at Bethlehem, 
when every door was closed to the Mother 
in that hour of woman’s greatest helpless- 
ness, to the flight to Egypt to escape from 
the monstrous cruelty of Herod, every in- 
cident has been dwelt upon by the masters 
both of medizval and modern art. 

Of Correggio’s famous picture, “La 
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From a painting by H. 


Hoffmann. 
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Notte,” reproduced in these pages, Canon 
Farrar says: “It has all his sweetness and 
incontestible charm, his mastery of colour- 
ing, his sunny softness, his technical skill 
in chiaroscuro. The light fromthe Divine 
Child as he lies on the straw of the man- 
ger irradiates the happy, smiling features 
of the Virgin, and dazzles the astonished 
gaze of the humble shepherdess, who is 
bringing a pairof turtle doves. Correggio 
here follows the legends of the Apocryphal 
Gospels: ‘ And io, the cave was filled with 
light more beautiful than the glittering of 
lamps and candles, and brighter than the 
light of the sun; There appeared a great 
light in the cave, so that their eyes could 
not bear it.’ These fancies were based on 
Is. ix. 2. A poor old shepherd is about 
to shroud his face with his mantle, and the 
splendid youth by his side turns away in 
rapturous astonishment. Behind the Vir- 
gin, Joseph is tethering the ass, and in the 
sky a group of angels of exquisite loveli- 
ness—but showing the same characteristic 
foreshortening which made a canon of 
Parma say to Correggio, looking at his 
decoration of the cathedral dome, ‘ You 
have made us a fricassee of frogs ’—are 
singing their impassioned Hosannas. Cor- 
reggio was a man of somewhat morbid ex- 
citability, and he is more at home, it has been 
truly said, in pagan or semi-pagan subjects, 
which give room for a certain intoxication 
of sensuous joy, than for the raptures of 
divine love. His Virgins are softly vo- 
luptuous; his angels the radiant genii of 
heathendom. ‘Whena nation has reached 
its culminating point,’ says Morelli, ‘ we see 
everywhere in daily life, as well as in lit- 
erature and in art, that grace comes to be 
valued more than character. So it was in 
Italy in the closing decades of the fifteenth 
and the opening of the sixteenth century.’” 

The peculiar and wonderful genius of 
Titian is well represented in his picture of 
the angels adoring the infant Christ. Titian 
was a master of color; in this respect 
without a superior, if indeed he ever had 
a peer. The Holy Child is a model of 
beauty in form and intelligence in expres- 
sion, and there is nothing of Correggio’s 
sensuousness in the face ofthe Virgin. 
The angels, too, are draped with a fulness 
that should satisfy the most straitlaced 
Puritan. 

The flight into Egypt, that land of 
ancient mystery, offered a field for the 


artist’s imagination that has not been 
neglected ; for, of the circumstances of 
that journey there is, unlike those of the 
Nativity, no authentic record. The idea 
of the Virgin Mother and Child reposing 
in the embrace of the Sphinx is sublime, 
but of course impossible. The Sphinx, 
even in the time of the Romans, was not 
merely a desert landmark, but a resort for 
worshippers. Besides, it is out of the path 
which an emigrant from Palestine would 
have been likely to pursue. Nevertheless, 
the picture is admirable in conception and 


HOLY NIGHT. 
From a painting by Correggio. 


execution, and worthy of the excellent 
painter who produced it. A similar work by 
the same artist—Luc Olivier Merson—has 
likewise attracted no little admiration. Itis 
called “In the Shadow of Isis.” The Virgin, 
with her sleeping child tenderly folded in 
her arms, is seated at the angle of a ruined 
temple of Isis. Her head is encircled by 
a round nimbus, and the Child’s by a 
radiating nimbus. They are seated on 
the shattered colossal head of some fallen 
Egyptian idol. On the wall of the temple 
we see the sculptured bas-relief of the 
Divine Egyptian Mother, Hathor or Isis, 
with the half-moon on her head. She is 
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giving suck to Thoth, who in Egyptian 
mythology personified the divine logos, or 
intellectual power—a word strikingly sim- 
ilar, by the way, to our English “thought.” 
The lotus of life and other symbols are 
visible on the wall, and the cat-headed 
Pasht and another deity bend low before 
Isis. The Virgin is gazing up at the 


sculpture with a look of the deepest awe, 
holding in her own arms, as she does, the 
Babe that is to be a new “Word,” a new 
Zogos for mankind, and whose gespel will 
sweep the myths of Egypt into the abyss 
of oblivion. 

Mr. Edwin Long in his “Anno Domini,” 


walks the High Priest of Isis in a leop- 
ard’s skin with gilded claws, bearing an 
Egyptian thuribie full of ‘kyphi’ and a 
vase for libation. The priests wear golden 
bracelets and jewelled necklaces, and are 
clad in snow-white linen, plaited and gof- 
fered. The multitudes adore the image 
of Isis as it is carried past them, headed 
by the band of female minstrels, who wear 
on their foreheads the blue lotus of the 
Nile, and strike their timbrels and sistra. 
In the crowd a lover is fastening around 
the neck of his betrothed the amulet 
known as ‘the eye of Osiris.” A negro 
offers for sale a tray of Egyptian gods, 


THE REPOSE IN EGYPT. 


From a painting by Luc Olivier Merson, 


represents the arrival.in Egypt, still illus- 
trating the idea of the aurora of Christi- 
anity as opposed to the sunset of the faith 
about to disappear. “In the distance,” 
says Canon Farrar, “are the Pyramids 
bathed in the evening glow. Not far from 
them is a magnificent Egyptian temple, 
of which the gorgeous mural descriptions 
represent the weighing of souls before the 
tribunal of Osiris. Out of the gate of its 
Pylon sweeps a grand procession, military 
and ecclesiastical, in which Apis, the sa- 
cred bull, is led forth by his attendants. 
A little further on we see the sacred Ark, 
the bearers of idols and the priests of 
Osiris, Horus and Thoth. In front 


Isis, Osiris, Apis, Pasht and Thoth. With 
these idols some girls are trying to cure a 
sick child. In an opposite direction comes. 
the Holy Family, humble and travel-soiled. 
The Virgin is seated upon an ass. She is 
robed in a dress of dark blue linen, em- 
broidered in front, such as is still used at 
Bethlehem, and such as was, in all proba- 
bility, worn by the humble maiden of Naz- 
areth. By her side, with his staff and 
gourd, walks her husband, Joseph, whose: 
face is full of anxious and careworn so- 
lemnity, and who, with one hand, is ten- 
derly folding the Child’s robe a little closer 
around Him. The face of the Virgin is. 
one of exquisite beauty and purity. A 
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MADONNA AND CHILD. 
From a painting by Gabriel Max. 


little in front of her lie two beautiful un- 
draped Egyptian children, who (like the 
negro) have gods for sale, and one of 
whom holds up to the Virgin an image of 
Pasht, the goddess of purity. But the 
eyes of the Virgin are not attracted by 
these children ; her glance rests with ten- 
der pity on the despairing mother and her 
dying child, for whom the idols are of no 
avail. This circumstance is suggested by 
the legend that, when the Holy Family 
entered Egypt, the Virgin took in her 
arms a sick child, who was thus restored 
to health The child grew up to be a 
robber, and is identified with the repentant 
thief upon the cross, who bears in tradi- 
tion the name of Dysmas. The face of 
the Child Jesus wears a grave and heaven- 
ly look, in which childish innocence seems 
to be subtly blended with something deeper 
and more divine.” 

The flight into Egypt was followed in 
due time by the return to Nazareth, and 
the years of struggle and uncomplaining 
toil which brought the Saviour still closer 
to his fellowmen, and gave him that in- 
tercourse with humanity which was the 
most effectual opening for his divine mis- 
sion. With the humble home at Nazareth, 
where Christ spent his boyhood and early 


manhood, it is not my purpose in this brief 
sketch to deal. It is the portion of Christ’s 
career which the Gospel narrative has left 
in an obscurity unrelieved by trustworthy 
tradition, but in its very obscurity it is 
eloquent with example for the ordinary 
boy and man called upon to assist by 
honorable exertion in the support of 
parent and of home. It was in the car- 
penter-shop that Christ prepared to go 
forth on a mightier errand than that of 
Alexander or Czsesar—an errand which, 
he knew, involved for him the most 
arduous and dangerous labor, to end in 
death on the cross. The example of Christ 
has not in this respect been without imi- 
tation, so far as mortal man can follow in 
the footsteps of the Creator. ‘The eman- 
cipators, the liberators, the reformers— 
the Luthers and the Lincolns of history— 
have been of lowly origin and _ training, 
their native virtues invigorated by hum- 
ble and honorable exertion and their na- 
tive genius unsmothered in the hot-house 
of luxury. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
From a painting by Bruno Pigthein. 
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Among the painters not already alluded 
to whose pictures are reproduced in this 
article is Jean Francois Portaels, whose 
work, “ The Magi on the Way to Bethle- 
hem,” has attracted world-wide attention. 
M. Portaels was born in Belgium in 1820, 
studied painting in the academy at Brus- 
sels, and in Paris under Paul Delaroche, 
and has produced several famous paintings 
on Oriental and Biblical subjects. One of 
his best-known: works is “ The Suicide of 
Judas.” “The Magi on the Way to Beth- 
lehem”’ is a remarkable picture of night in 
the desert illumined by the single star 
which guided the three wise men on their 
pathway to the birthplace of Christ. 
Guillaume Adolphe Bouguereau, whose 
touching impression of the scene at Beth- 
lehem is presented, is chiefly known to the 
people through pictures of a far different 
order. His favorite divinities are of the 
heathen sort, and distinguished for scan- 
tiness of attire and luxuriance of person- 
al charms. Bouguereau is justly classed 
among the foremost modern painters. An- 


other celebrated name in our list is that 
of Gabriel Max, whose exquisite painting 
of the Virgin and Child may not be one of 
his greatest, but is certainly one of his 
most attractive works. ‘The genius which 
produced “ The Christian Martyr” needs 
no introduction. One of the most interest- 
ing features of thisarticle is the Bethlehem 
of the present day, and of the spectacle 
there presented on every recurring Christ- 
mas in these years of grace. It is froma 
photograph taken on the spot. It shows 
how little the Orient has changed since 
the days of the Saviour, even although 
railway trains career through Palestine, 
and Jerusalem has long ceased to be 
the battle-ground of Frank and Saracen. 
The East remains the same, and “the 
old, old story of Jesus and his love” 
remains ever new, and will remain ever 
new until time is no more, and the mes- 
sage of “peace on earth and good-will to 
men” shall be echoed in one universal 
chorus at the judgment-seat of the Most 
High. 


BETHLEHEM, THE SHRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIMS AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


From a recent photograph. 
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FROM CUXHAVEN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY C. W. ALLERS. 


Lllustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


EGYPT AND THE PYRAMIDS. 


WE repeated this ride every evening 
and always with greater numbers, un- 
til at length we became a formidable troop. 
The first evening I had a very musically and 
poetically disposed donkey-driver, who im- 
provised all sorts of airs and at once set 


them to music. Beurath’s boy accom- 
panied and joined lustily in the chorus, 
the two clapping each other on the back 
and bursting with laughter. The perform- 
ance was well received by the public, and 
it might well be that they were laughing at 


A VISIT TO THE ALABASTER MOSQUE, 
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ON THE PYRAMID OF CHEOPS, 


our expense. At any rate we were all 
amused. All at once my boy told me that 
his donkey—this time it was a Bismarck 


donkey— smoked opium. “Opium very 
good for donkey.” We rode at once to an 
opium-joint, and ordered a portion for 
each of the two donkeys. The animals 
showed every sign of gratification as the 
soothing smoke was blown into their nos- 
trils, but it appeared to be too much for 
their simple brains. Both became exceed- 
ingly merry and pricked their ears. Mine 
soon forgot his right side and wheeled 
always to the left, while Beurath’s became 
unduly jocund, and deposited his long- 
legged rider at the next corner. The 
following evening the experiment was 
repeated with the whole troop. 

Friday, February 6, 1891.—Visited some 
mosques and the graves of the Mamelukes, 
then through interminable dust to the 
graves of the Caliphs. After dinner visited 
the howling dervishes, who had reduced 
the price of admission to their performance 
to a minimum, and crowded as many as 
possible into the little room. We were 
very glad when we found ourselves outside 
again. We then started for Old Cairo 
and the bazaar. A large, bustling, lively 
market with magic swings (a sort of 
old-Russian, primitive carousal), snake- 
charmers, and other similar attractions, 
eclipsing St. Paul’s at Cairo. Above all 


‘* OPIUM VERY GOOD FOR DONKEY.” 
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| the instrument on which 
she accompanied herself 
thousands of years ago. In 
the evening a donkey-ride 
through the Arab quarter. 

Saturday, February 7, 
1891.—To day we visited 
the noble museum and paid 
our respect to the old kings. 
We saw the remains of 
Amosis I., Amenothes I. 
and II., Tholmos I, II. 
and III., Rameses I. and 
II., and Setis I. 

I was delighted to see 
Rameses Ik, for he had 
been offered to me cheap, 


THE ARRIVAL AT THE PYRAMID OF GISEH. 


discordant music and innumerable curiosi- 
ties for sale. I bought as many as possi- 
ble of these curious and cheap articles— 
old weapons and wondrous musical instru- 
ments. All these things are now displayed 
on the walls of my rooms, and are very 
effective. One of these instruments is 
known as Miriam’s harp, and might well be 


in Constance, five years 
before, by a swindler who 
wanted to get rid of his stock because, as 
he said, mummies had fallen in the market. 

After dinner came the Pyramids. Our 
road led over the beautiful Nile bridge, 
which was in course of decoration. The 
Khedive will drive across in the morn- 
ing, and there is to be a grand illumina- 
tion in the evening. A magnificent high- 


THE ARM OF THE NILE AT OLD CAIRO. 
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A TRIP TO THE MUSEUM. 


Les.” 


ushed by a third, 


dp 
Thy faithful 


Ins an 


pany of Allers Pasha, dragged by two Bedou 
In sight of the desert and the Nile I send thee warmest greetings. 


in the com 


Just this moment 


Dear Wire 
I arrived here half dead. 
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way laid out for the Empress Eu- 
génie leads direct to the Pyramids, 
but we wanted to do the thing in 
proper style and rode through the 
desert on camels. ‘There is, how- 
ever, little comfort in riding on 
camel-back. At the foot of Cheops 
pyramid I was laid hold of by 
two backsheesh-craving Bedouins, 
who took charge of me for the as- 
cent. Friend Piesk introduced me 
as Allers Pasha, and the rascals at 
once took advantage of itto claim 
“very much backsheesh.”  Ar- 
rived at the apex, Councillor Piesk 
produced a postal-card and wrote 
a characteristic letter to his wife. 
In the descent Friend von Graefe 
lost the turban which he had fas- 
tened round his waist. It was not 
stolen — merely taken as_back- 
sheesh. My guides recommended 
me to descend on the side facing 
Chefrés pyramid, saying the steps 
were better; and this was really 
SO. 

Arrived at the good old Sphynx 
we found our artists and photog- 
raphers in full activity. The resi- 
dent photographer also found 
something to do, He _ photo- 


**ALLAH IL ALLAH! BUT YOUR CAMEL IS A VERITABLE HEDGE OF THORNS, HANG IT ALL! I SHALL 


FEEL THE EFFECTS FOR DAYS.” 
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THE OBELISK IN HELIOPOLIS, 


graphed the visitors who daily thronged 
the scene. I had the Pyramids in my 
bones until after my arrival at Jerusalem; 
but one must endure something in the 
cause of science. 


Sunday, February 8, 189 

| To-day Cook despatched us 

_ to Heliopolis to see the obe- 

| lisk, etc. Unfortunately his 

| name was not on his convey- 

' ances, and there was nothing 

to distinguish his coachmen 

from the others who thronged 

about us. We asked each 

man if he were in Cook’s em- 

ploy and all replied “ yes’; but 

when the trip was over we 

found that more than half of 

them were not, and I had to 

pay them to avoid unpleas- 

antness. It was only in Je- 

rusalem and Damascus that 

Cook’s carriages had his name, 

and there it was unnecessa- 

ry; they were easily distin- 

guishable by their wretched 
appearance. 

The illumination in the 

evening was the grandest 

i spectacle one could possibly 

conceive. We extended our 

ride through the whole city. 

A great multitude had congregated 

from ‘all the neighboring region, but no 

drunken person was to be seen among the 


' crowd, no quarrelling. Every one happy 


and courteous. A curious folk! Nearly 


A CLOSE VIEW OF THE OBELISK. 
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every corner was occupied by 
musicians, among whom the 
Soudanese musicians were well 
represented. 

Monday, Feb. 9, 1891. — 
Breakfast at six o’clock and 
then to the railroad station the 
best way we could, for Cook 
had neglected to send carriages 
to take us. It was a wretched 
business. I secured a donkey 
and rode to the station, laden 
with my armor, the driver car- 
rying my baggage on his head. 
After a four hours’ railway 
journey we reached Alexandria 
again. 

How rejoiced we were to 
get on board once more and 
see our comfortable cabins 
again! A bath was the first 
requisite, and after that we 
placed ourselves in bar- 
ber’s hands. We felt like new 
men when we presented our- 
selves at dinner, where the 
smiling stewards welcomed us 
cordially. The few days’ ab- 
sence appear to us to have 
been weeks. But what scenes 


BACK AGAIN ON BOARD, 


A HALT BY THE TOMB OF PASHA ABU NEBBOT. 
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LEPERS AT RAMLE. 


have we not passed through in the inter- we steam slowly that we may not arrive 
val! We start for Jaffa, the band playing too early. The sea is smooth as oil, and 
cheerily, and expect to be in harbor by we glide softly along. 


eight o’clock in the morning. In fact, 


TO JERUSALEM, 
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THE FOLDING BOOK OF COLORED CARICATURES. 


A BOOK OF JAPANESE WAR CARICATURES. 


BY FLORA LUCAS. 


With Reproduction of Japanese Colored Cartoons. 


tage appreciation of the comic side 

of things, one of the many qualities 
we admire so heartily in the Japanese, is 
strongly shown in these drawings. They 
tell their story with a directness not ex- 
celled by many Western caricaturists. The 
fact that this artist was untrammelled by 
any ambition in the way of correct draw- 
ing has given great boldness to his brush, 
and he has the certainty of line learned in 


CARTOON I. 


years of school life, when he wrestled with 
the difficulties of the Chinese characters. 
Of these ideographs seven or eight thou- 
sand are necessary for daily use, and have 
to be drawn by the child with a small 
brush on soft paper. 

It is small wonder that the art of writing 
ranks highest of all others in Japan. 

The first cartoon is more fully entitled 
“When he leaves for the seat of war. he 
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weeps more than the women.” The officer, 
probably intended for Li Hung Chang, 
from the peacock’s feather, is being 
dragged off to duty by his heartless com- 


CARTOON 2, PULLING THE CHINESE MOUTH. 


panions-at-arms, who grin at his distress. 
Of the five very large tears which he is 
shedding probably three are for himself 
and only two for his wife, who is deco- 
rously hiding her weeping, or the lack of 
it, behind her long sleeve, worn in winter 
fashion over the hands. Perhaps she is 
begging to be allowed to ac- 
company her husband. Car- 
toon No. 7 shows the probable 
result had she been allowed to 
do so. It is called “Famiiy 
dissensions make it easy for us,” 
and represents two jolly Japan. 
ese soldiers surprising a do- 
mestic quarrel. 

Many of the Chinese officers, 
unlike the weeping gentlemay 
in the first cartoon, took their 
women with them to camp. 
That this was sometimes a com- 
plete failure is shown in this 
drawing, in which the lady has 
decidedly the best of the quar- 
rel. Her aim with the cup is 
truer than that of many of her 
countrymen in battle; and it ap- 
pears that she will be able to , 
prevent retaliation with the teapot, by the 
use of an equally skilful trick in wrestling. 

Cartoon No. 2 is called “ Pulling the 
Chinese mouth ”—the mouth in this case 


CARTOON 3. A GAME WITH PEKIN FOR PRIZE, 


being labelled “ Port Arthur.” The idea 
sought to be conveyed is that, having taken 
Port Arthur, the “sesame” that opened 
the way to Pekin, the Japanese could 
easily extend their possessions. 
A point which may be noticed 
in looking at the officer’s face 
in this cartoon, with its pro- 
truding eyes, slanting eye- 
brows, fiercely bristling mus- 
tache, and clenched teeth, is 
his likeness to the representa- 
tions of gods and heroes by 
the ancient Japanese. 

For hundreds of years the 
same faces have been depicted, 
each new generation following 
carefully the old rules of art 
learned with their religion and 
literature from the Chinese, 
when Japan had been brought 
into contact with the then more 
- +--+ civilized race. This was after 

the taking of Corea by the Jap- 

anese Empress Jingu Kogo. 
Give the officer ancient weapons and gor- 
geous robes instead of his modern uni- 
form and he could pose as an idol. We 
should then expect to see him enshrined 
at a temple gate dotted with pellets of 
paper, the written prayers of the faithful, 
chewed and blown from their mouths. 


Sige 


This they do to find out whether the god 
will give a favorable answer. Unless he 
means to do so the pellets fall to the 
ground instead of adhering to him. The 
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horrified and dismayed expression of the ese army to get a “centre” on every tar- 
Chinaman to the left, contrasting with get and to see the prize—Pekin—the re- 
the chuckling delight of the Japanese on ward of their prowess. Note the gloomy 
the right, is cleverly rendered. 
In fact the whole pose of this 
Chinese figure is very success- 
ful and exactly carries out the 
expression of the face. 

One looks in vain for any 
such feeling in the Chinese fe- 
male figure in the third cartoon, 
and sees only astonishment and 
a most unpatriotic admiration 
of the Japanese soldiers’ per- 
formance. ‘This cartoon re- 
quires explanation to the reader 
who has not visited Nippon. In 
the Ssezaki-cho, a street in Yo- 
kohama devoted principally to 
shows and theatres, you may 
see a kind of shooting-gallery, 
where conical tubes are the 
weapons and small darts the - CARTOON 4. A DANCE AT PEKIN. 
projectiles. On scoring a“ bull’s 
eye” the prize appears suddenly above disgust of the Chinaman, and the bamboo- 
_ the screen supporting the targets. This joint jar full of darts which seems to in- 
cartoon shows the ambition of the Japan- dicate that the Japanese, like Bret Harte’s 


CARTOON 5. READY TO FLY, 
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«Heathen Chinee,”’ has still resources “up 
his sleeve.” 

The taking of Port Arthur is made the 
subjece of another cartoon, No. 8, which 
is called “ Port Arthur Trodden Upon.” 
Underfoot is roughly indicated the capt- 
ured town and the peninsula upon which 


CARTOON 6, PERSIMMONS AND PEARS. 


Sy it is situated, with the sea break- 
ing along its coast. The Jap- 
anese crushes it under heavy 
foot, and covers the discomfited 
Chinese navy with contempt- 
uous spray, blowing it out to 
sea. The artist here shows a 
style of wearing the side-whis- 
kers very fashionable now 
amongst the Japanese army and 
navy officers and the police, 
copying, it is said, Du Maurier’s 
representations of “ Taffy.” 
As a rule, though, they cannot 
cultivate anything like the thick 
\_ crop shown in this picture. 
rend News of the Japanese victo- 
was carried immediately to 
Pekin, and cartoon No. 4 at- 
tempts to give a glimpse of the 
Chinese Imperial family. The Japanese 
title is simply “ A Dance.” Does it mean 
that the Emperor of China, instead of 
busying himself in matters of state, is 
dancing a jpas-de-seul for his admiring 
women folk; or that he, the empress and 
the empress dowager are having a sort 
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CARTOON 7. FAMILY DISSENSIONS AMONG THE ENEMY MAKE IT EASY FOR US. 
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of three-cornered “break-  [ 
down” of frenzy and dismay | 
at the news of disaster brought 
by the messenger? One is 
inclined to doubt the sympa- 
thy of this bearer of evil tid- 
ings. Is- there not a look of 
curiosity and an ill-concealed 
grin of satisfaction on his rath- 
er unpleasant countenance ? 
In the original drawing the 
coloring of this group is espe- 
cially fine; but the artist de- 
serves praise for his judicious 
use of color in every cartoon. 

It will be remembered that, 
as a result of the ill success of 
the Chinese army, Li Hung 
Chang was deprived of vari- 
ous insignia of office and dig- 
nities. Cartoon No.9, “ Naked Li Hung 
Chang,” shows the poor old viceroy sitting 
shivering and tearing his beard, as the em- 
peror’s minions, accompanied by an official 
with the warrant, carry away his various 
many-colored robes of office. The well- 
known peacock’s feather has apparently 
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CARTOON 8 PORT ARTHUR TRODDEN UPON. 


a P 


“gone before,” as it is not shown in this 
picture. 

What can be funnier than the fifth car- 
toon in this series, called “ Ready to Fly”? 
The moment the volley has been fired, 
every Chinaman in the ranks will take to 
his heels, or his wheels, “an’ the deevil 
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CARTOON 9. NAKED LI HUNG CHANG. 
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tak’ the hin’most.” The donkey, too, has 
grasped the situation with an amount of 
intelligence seldom credited to one of his 
kind, evidently understanding perfectly 


why his master has mounted him in that 
extraordinary attitude. Whether the roller- 
skates are supplied by the emperor to the 
whole army, or are only little private lux- 
uries procured by these particular soldiers 
themselves, is not stated. 

Cartoon No. 6 illustrates a far-fetched 
and almost untranslatable pun. The title 
in Japanese consists of two 
words, “ Haji-kaki” and “cu 
jinasi,’ meaning respectively 
“shame” and “stupidity.” 
The last syllables of each, ak: 
and zas?z,taken alone, mean, re- 
spectively, “ persimmons” and 
“pears.” The fruits are paint- 
ed to represent Chinese heads, 
the stalks doing duty for pig- 
tails. The author, of course, 
was unaware that his picture 
contained a more apparent 
English pun, since it shows a 
pair of men one of whom is 
about to pare a pear. 

The drawing of the face of 
the man on the left is much 


above the average Japanese at- 


tempts. The proportions are 

good, the ear is well drawn; the 

sharpness of the nose and the fact that his 

jaw and chin are not quite on the same line 

are instances of pardonable carelessness. 
In the large Japanese cities may be seen 


CARTOON IO CHINESE WAR-SHIPS TURNING SOMERSAULTS, 


small bands of boy acrobats, who haunt the 
vicinity of the foreign hotels, the wharves, 
etc., perform various tumbling feats, and 
beg a few sez fromthe globe-trotter. They 
are sometimes accompanied 
by a drummer, and are attired 
in a kind of mask or hood, 
ornamented with cock’s feath- 
ers, with red streamers down 
tne back—a cumbersome cos- 
tume for a tumbler. Their 
sole knowledge of English 
consists of the incessantly re- 
peated phrase, ‘‘gimme 
money !” 

In the picture No. to, 
“Chinese War-ships Turning 
Somersaults,” the tumblers 
aré Chinese, and represent two 
of the defeated ships of their 
navy, as will be more clearly 
seen by holding the picture 
sideways. The onlookers are 
three Japanese Jack tars and 
a naval officer in the inevi- 
table Lord Dundreary whiskers. The ar- 
tist’s power of imagination has enabled 
him to note that trousers of foreign shape 
are liable to “ bag” at the knees. 

One of the ancient Japanese heroes was 
called Beuké. He was a man of renowned 
strength and valor. In cartoon No. 13 
the artist has represented the Chinese 


CARTOON II. A PRAYER TO THE GODS. 


posing as this hero, while the confident Jap 
in the distance is laughing at his vain- 
glorious antics. The title of this cartoon 
is “Shade of Beuké.” Compare the face 
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with that of the officer in the second car- 
toon. 

«When One was in Trouble he Prays to 
the Gods” is the Japanese title of car- 
toon No. 11—only another version of 


‘““When the devil was ill, the devil a monk would 


be; 
When the devil was well, the devil a monk was 
he!” 

The gods represented are “Kangu” and 
his brother “ Chohz.” The former, who is 
pulling mocking grimaces at his cringing 
petitioners, was a famous hero of the past 
ages, and a great warrior. A Japanese 
friend once described him to me as “ like 
your George Washington.” That those 
gods had long been neglected and for- 
gotten is shown by the absence of incense 
or joss-sticks in the burner 
before them, and of offerings 
on the altar. 


To the uninitiated the next a 
cartoon in this article (No 
12) might seem nearly as 
much a caricature as the 
others. But it is not a part st 
of the book that is dis- 3 


played in the other twelve il- 
lustrations, but is reproduced 
from a colored drawing made 
with serious purpose as an 
illustration of an actual in- 
cident in the late war. It 
is useful for comparison as 
showing how hard it is for 
the Japanese to keep an el 
ement that to us seems lu- 
dicrous out of all his pictures 
of human action. The story 
the picture tells us is this: 
At the battle of Ping Yang, 
Mumoura Iktaro, a very 
brave officer, was leading the 
assault at the walls. In his 
dashing ardor he was clam- 
bering up alone to rush in 
among the enemy, when a 
private soldier, named Hara 
‘da, overtook him, and _ say- 
ing, “ Wait, I am of less value 
than you,” jumped down from 
the wall among the aston 
ished defenders. He laid 
about him with his sword so 
vigorously that the cowardly 
Chinese fled. Hethen rushed 
to the gate and admitted his 
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comrades, thus being the means of the 
taking of Ping Yang. Inthe drawing of 
Harada’s left leg the difficulty of fore- 
shortening has overcome the artist, and 
he has extricated himself by bending the 
knee up as high as the chin, and is thus 
enabled to show both the thigh and the 
lower part of the leg in their full propor- 
tions. In his face may be noticed the 
usual conventional idol’s features. 

Had the Japanese, with their love of 
beauty, been brought under the ennobling 
influence of ancient Greek art, instead of 
the lower one of the Chinese, what pictorial 
work would they be doing to-day? Would 
not their standard of art be higher ? Would 
the majority of their artists spend their 
lives, as they do now, painting conven- 
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CHRISTMAS IN PROSPECT. 


CARTOON 13. A CHINESE BEUKE. 


tional representations of nature many of of line, but lacking in greater or less de- 
them exquisite in delicacy of colorand grace gree the one grand quality—Perfect Truth? 


CHRISTMAS IN PROSPECT. 


BY ROBERT MARTINEAU. 


H I! ole woman! Chris'‘mus comin’! 
Hear ’em tell hit at de sto’; 

*Low we all mus’ be cavortin’, else we done be lef’ for sho’ ; 

Yo’ jes’ take de basket, honey, an’ go all along de street, 

Ax de white fo’ks an’ de sto’ fo’ks to donate sompin’ to eat ; 

Git some taters an’ some bacon an’ some inyuns an’ some tea, 

An’ git any fancy fixin’s dat yo’ happen fo’ to see. 

I'll jes’ hang aroun’ de cabin an’ keep things agoin’ right, 

An’ I'll take my chicken basket an’ light out ’ginst hit comes night; 

Reckon I go a possum-huntin’, but hit almos’ ’pears lak 

All de possums will have fedders ’fore I gits ’em toted back; 

But I ’low I take de chances, an’ if fedders come to me, 

I'll jes’ add ’em to yo’ fixin’s when we has our jubilee; 

An’ I tells yo’ straight, ole woman, white fo’ks dinner may be fine, 

But dis yeah dey can’t pass ober sech a feast as yo’s an’ mine. 
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A GLANCE AT WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
BY CLARENCE COOK. 
Tlustrated by Reproductions of Early Proofs from Hogarth’s Plates. 


— the pleasant recollections of boyhood are 
the hours spent—stretched out on the library 
floor in my father’s house on Sunday afternoons —in 
studying the coarse but telling wood-cuts, after Ho- 
garth’s engravings and paintings, in Zhe Penny Maga- 
sine. What a pleasure it was to pry into every nook 
and corner of cuts like “The Enraged Musician,” or 
“The Distrest Poet’; to follow the stories of “The 
Idle and the Industrious Apprentice,” or “The Rake’s 
Progress’; the “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” of which all 
the doubtful suggestions slipped off the child’s mind 
like water from a duck’s back, while all the detail of 
furniture, costume and manner became so part and 
parcel of the mind as, later on, to furnish a familiar 
stage-setting for the characters of Fielding and Richard- 
son. 

No designer, unless it were George Cruikshank, 
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“The Distrest Poet” is less 
complicated, and it has what 
Hogarth seldom shows us— 
gentle pathos. We must sym- 
pathize with the sweet-faced 
wife mending her husband’s 
one pair of breeches, and look- 
ing up from her work at the 
prosperous neat-footed Milly of 


up her shrill cry of “ Milk be- 
low!” with the unpaid score. 
The poor poet sits at his table 
writing an “Ode to Riches,” 
with a map of the gold-mines 


A LANDSCAPE, 


ever had the skill and ingenuity shown 
by Hogarth in filling his canvas with 
incidents and details, while at the same 
time never failing to subordinate all 
his material to the pictorial effect of his 
composition, In “The Enraged Musi- 
cian’ there is not a square inch of the 
plate that does not illustrate the theme; 
there are at least twenty distinct noises ac- 
counted for, and yet there is no crowding 
of the actors in the scene, and all seems 
natural to the Londoner of to-day, and 
even to a dweller in the quieter parts of 
New York. Some of these noises that are 
driving the musician wild—forgetting in 
his self-love that he himself has been one 
of the offenders—are only implied, but 
this adds to the ingenuity of the situation. 


THE ORATORIO, 


of Peru on the wall, while the 
milkmaid’s dog devours the 
one chop intended for his din- 
ner, the cat nurses her kittens 
on his coat, which lies, await- 
ing mending, on the floor, and 
the baby, waking, drives the 
thymes out of his head with 
itshungrycry. The cupboard 
on the wall is rather ostenta- 
tiously empty. 

In the “Calais Gate” or 
“The Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land” Hogarth indulged his 
spleen at the French, who had 
,, indulged their spleen at his 
uly too free comments on their 
i hn manners by turning him out 
of the country. The plate 
COLUMBUS AND THE EGG. has more of caricature in it 


amilk-woman, who has followed | 
ublitha as the Act directs by Jane Hogart) at Nie Golden-head Leicefter Fields 1° May 172. | 
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than observation: the head of Hogarth 
himself in the background at the left is 
a welcome touch. In “Canvassing for 
Votes” the ladies at the balcony, whose 
favor in the contest the candidate is bid- 
ding for with trinkets he is buying of a 
pedlar, are graceful figures more French 
than English in feeling. The green-look- 
ing young squire in the middle has yet 
_sense enough to take bribes from the 
touters of either side, and many has been 
the laugh over the man sent up by the 
mob to cut down the sign of the King’s 
Arms, and who is plying his saw in a way 
to bring himself down as well. One of the 
most crowded plates that Hogarth made is 
“ The Strolling-Players,” but to analyze it 
would take all our space; it contains a 
deal of amusement for an idle hour. 

“ The Idle and Industrious Apprentice” 
furnishes us with two cuts. The scene in 
the church, where the apprentice and one 
of the housemaids are singing out of the 
same hymn-book, and everybody in the 
church is singing except the idle appren- 
tice, who is sound asleep and snoring in 
the pew. ‘The other illustration is a frag- 


THE THEATRE, 


ment of one of the plates of the series; it 
is curious as showing the way—borrowed 
from the Chinese—of holding a cup of hot 
tea without a handle, In the plate from 
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THE BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 


THE ENRAGED MUSICIAN. 
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“The Analysis of Beauty” we 
see a rather incongruous assem- 
blage of people dancing, where 
every kind and degree of awk- 
wardness are contrasted with the 
conventional grace of the couple 
at the left. The contrast is car- 
ried out in the portraits of Eng- 
lish kings on the wall; Charles 
I. and Henrietta, with, perhaps, 
Edward VI., are contrasted with 
straddling Henry VIII. and stiff 


Elizabeth. 


We are able to give only one 
full plate from Hogarth’s best 
and best-known work, the “ Mar- 
riage & la Mode,” with a frag- 
ment from another plate in the 
series, where the ill - matched 
couple are matched by a brace of 
dogs of contrary dispositions, but 
haltered together. While the 
bridegroom admires himself in the 
glass, the sulking bride twirls her 
wedding-ring on her handkerchief, 
and listens to the whispered words 
of the man who is to ruin her. 
The other picture shows the mar- 
ried couple after a night of cards 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE, 


MARRIAGE ALA MODE. PLATE I. 
| 
PLATE II. 
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THE INDUSTRIOUS APPRENTICE, 
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and junketing, each tired of 
himself and of the other. ‘The 
fagged servant putting the 
room to rights, the candles 
burned to the sockets, the three 
pictures of saints—old masters, 
no doubt—and next them some 
nudity over which a veil is dis- 
creetly drawn; lastly, the old 
- steward who goes out despair- 
ing of getting money from his 
spendthrift master to clear off 
his accounts—these are some of 
the-details of this famous picture 
“The Theatre” and “ The 
Oratorio” are clever bits of 
varied expression; the small 
landscape is interesting as one 
of several successful attempts 
in this field, a hint borrowed 
from Rembrandt, and the “Co- 
lumbus and the Egg’ tells the \\\ 
anecdote with charming direct- @& = 
ness and clearness. The dif- 
not be better given. THE INDUSTRIOUS APPRENTICR WEDDED TO HIS MASTER’S 
DAUGHTER, 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH SANTA CLAUS. 


BY EDWARD HILDANE, 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The wortd revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


HE name of St. Nicholas, transformed 
with the lapse of time into the 
homelier and kindlier one of Santa Claus, 
is inseparably associated in many countries 
with Christmas and_ his generous gifts to 
good children. And a most cheerful, 
loving and lovable saint was Nicholas. 
Pious tradition has it that even when he 
was a baby, before he could speak or know 
what was spoken to him, he always fasted 
of his own accord on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. A man who started in this way 
could scarcely fail to become a bishop, and 
Nicholas became Archbishop of Myra in 
Asia Minor. He died in the year 343, and 
his bones remained at Myra till 1307, when 
they were removed to Bari in Italy, where 
they still remain. St. Nicholas was the 
patron saint of children, of virgins, and of 
sailors, and countless stories have come 
down to us of his tender and constant pro- 
tection of those under his care. One of 
these legends deals with acertain man who 
had three daughters, and whose fortunes 
were so reduced that he could give them 
no marriage portions and scarcely the 
necessities of life. When he was at last 
at the point of desperation, St. Nicholas 
heard of his need, and, coming to the 
house at night, threw a purse of gold in at 
the window. With this the father por- 
tioned his eldest daughter. St. Nicholas 
the next night threw in a second purse. 
The father portioned his second daughter, 
and then watched, and discovered the saint 


as he was about to throw in a third purse 
on the next night. 

A writer in Chambers’s “ Book of Days” 
interestingly describes the celebration of 
St. Nicholas’s Day at Bari, where his bones 
lie under the crypt of the church which 
bears his name. On that day the town is 
thronged with pilgrims from all the coun- 
try round. When they reach the church 
they show their devotion by walking all 
around it—if it can be called walking —on 
their knees, and some of them even do it 
with their foreheads to the floor, each 
being guided by a child, who leads the 
pilgrim with a handkerchief of which he 
holds a corner in his mouth. Each pil- 
grim is entitled to a meal without cost, and 
on the especial occasion described over 
nine thousand were fed. Water comes up 
through the floor of the crypt over the 
grave of St. Nicholas, and this is sup- 
posed to have great curative powers. 
It is gathered in sponges, squeezed into 
bottles and sold to the pilgrims. It is 
called the manna of St. Nicholas. But the 
most remarkable part of the whole cele- 
bration is that performed by the sailors. 
They come on shore early in the morning, 
go to the church in a body and get the 
wooden image of the saint. They carry 
this about the city in triumph, visiting the 
cathedral, and finally carry it on boarda 
ship and out to sea. They bring it back 
at nightfall and again bear it about the 
streets, this time with torchlights and illu- 
minations, and visit the church again, but 
do not restore the image till late at night. 

The observance of St. Nicholas’s Day 
which connects it with the Christmas cus- 
toms of the present era is the ancient one 
of filling shoes with little gifts, which were 
supposed to have been left there by the 
saint. It was also the custom of old in 
certain convents for the boarders to leave 
each a silk stocking at the door of the ab- 
bess on the eve of St. Nicholas, and these 
they would find in the morning filled with 
sweetmeats or other trifles to snow that 
they were held in remembrance. Both 
these habits are supposed to be derived 
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from the story of the three purses given to 
the three virgins, though the question may 
be suggested whether the story was not 
rather derived from the customs. Children 
were told that St. Nicholas threw the pres- 
ents for them in at the window, and the 
main point is clear enough—that he is the 
same person who, as Santa Claus, rides on 
Christmas Eve all over every part of the 
world where good children live, with his 
sledge and his reindeers, and comes down 
the chimneys to fill the stockings hung up 
to await him with all sorts of things to 
delight childish hearts, spending all the 
rest of the year at his home, somewhere 
far up within the Arctic Circle, making 
toys and boiling sugar into candy to dis- 
tribute the next Christmas. 

So much for the antecedents of rare old 
Santa Claus. And now a word as to the 
origin and history of other time-honored 
and gracious customs of Christmas-time. 
The Christmas carol is of very ancient 
date. Carols werecommon in France and 
England many centuries ago, and in the 
days of Shakespeare singing formed a 
leading part of the Christmas celebration. 
There were two kinds of carols. One, 
devotional in tone, was sung in the open 
air, from house to house, early on the 
morning of Christmas Day, a practice still 
popular in England; and the other kind, 
convivial in character, was used at the 
feasts which occurred later in the day. 
The ringing of church bells and chimes 
has for ages bc.n a popular Christmas 
custom in England, and it is to this that 
the splendid stanzas refer in Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam,” beginning with 


‘*Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night. 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 


The Christmas-tree, another ancient cus- 
tom of the day, had its origin in Germany, 
and German tradition, tracing it back to 
the very Garden of Eden, makes it a sym- 
bol of the Tree of Knowledge. It is 
doubtless a heathen custom, engrafted, as 
other heathen customs have been, upon 
the ceremonials of Christendom. Among 
the ancient Germans, Goths and Scandi- 
navians, the advent of the winter solstice 
was celebrated by the erection in every 
house of a fir-tree, adorned with burning 
tapers, and this tree was finally made a 


part of the Christmas ceremonial by Greg- 
ory the Great, in the hope, no doubt, of 
making the northern nations feel more at 
home inthe Christian Church. The north- 
ern people found the mistletoe growing on 
the holy oaks, and remaining green in 
winter-time; so they, supposing its seeds 
had fallen from heaven, held it sacred to 
Baldur the Sun-God and decorated their 
homes and altars with it at Yuletide. Bal- 
dur had been put to death through the 
treachery of dark-hearted Hoedur; but he 
had arisen to life again, and the mistletoe, 
green and full of life when all the trees of 
the forest seemed dead, was a fitting em- 
blem of the resurrected god, and of love 
and friendship as well. When, with the 
lapse of the centuries, the festival of Yule 
and the honors paid to Baldur superseded 
the Roman saturnalia, politic churchmen 
hit upon the happy expedient of commend- 
ing Christianity to the northern conquerors 
by establishing an identity between the 
festival of Christ and the festival of the 
northern Sun-God. And thus the Christ- 
mas festival, as known to our northern an- 
cestors, was born. 

Feasting has always been a Christmas 
custom, the world over. In England the 
Yule-log, the boar’s head and the wassail- 
bowl were in olden time the features of 
the festival. The first-named was a huge 
log of oak, decked with holly wreaths and 
mistletoe. At Christmas it was dragged 
into the great hall by all the members of 
the household, the merriest of them, 
dubbed the Lord of Misrule, seated upon 
it singing songs and making jests. It 
was rolled into the fireplace and made a 
mighty blaze all day and night. This was 
a survival of the Scandinavian custom of 
kindling great fires at Yuletide, the winter 
solstice. The boar’s head was the dish of 
honor on the Christmas table, and was 
brought in on a huge platter garnished 
with leaves and fruit. It was a German 
custom, and down to the present day the 
German emperor has sent each Christmas 
a boar’s head as a present to the Queen of 
England. 

Nowhere else in the world, in these latter 
days, is Christmas-time more generally ob- 
served and more keenly enjoyed than in 
England, whence a majority of our own 
Christmas customs are borrowed. Costly 
Christmas masques and the Lord of Mis- 
rule are things of the past in England, but 
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the Briton’s love of the Yuletide is still as 
deep and tender as of yore. Doubtless 
the shortcomings of the English nobility 
are manifold, but their munificence at 
Christmas-time is splendid, and the whole 
area of their dependencies is blessed and 
brightened during the holiday season. 
Faithful to a social rule now more than 
three centuries old, wherever noble English 
families may be during all the rest of the 
year, they are always at their country-seats 
and castles at Christmas. This manor- 
house sends its folks and servants to that 
one; or the gentlemen from a dozen con- 
gregate at another. With the gentlemen 
shooting, coursing or athletic games, and 
with the ladies gracious calls upon tenants 
or each other, with most brilliant inter- 
course and always a devout attendance at 
the little parish churches, rule the sweet 
and genial day. At the castles it is the 
same, save that the retinues are greater, 
the feasts more imposing and more respect 
is paid to proprieties and form. But there 
is not a dependent, a tenant, a tradesman, 
nor a human being suffering from sickness 
or poverty discoverable in the neighbor- 
hood of these people of quality who is not 
generously remembered, practically aided 
and tenderly succored at Christmas-time. 
Many old-time English Christmas cus- 
toms have disappeared, and with small 
cause for regret, but there is not one sweet 
and good old thing or custom which has 
fallen into disuse, and roast beef, plum- 
pudding, Christmas pies and buns, snap- 
dragons with the mistletoe and holly, are all 
cherished with ancient zest and zeal. Even 
the boar’s head, decorated with rosemary 
or prickly holly, is still brought in at 
thousands of English boards. ‘The Yule- 
log may be found to-day in more English 
homes than in the Tudor Christmas-times. 
The Christmas bells of England chime 
truer and sweeter than ever, and it would 
be hard to find a spot on English soil where 
their tuneful voices cannot be heard. 
Much has been written of English carols 
in the vein of their having disappeared; so 
have the gross and ribald songs that were 
common from the fourteenth century to 
the eighteenth. But in their place, from 
Cumberland to Cornwall, there may now 
be heard throughout all England, from 
Christmas eve to Christmas morn, such 
tender words as those of “In the East a 
Gray Light,” “ Hark, the Herald,” “ Hark, 


what News,” and, “ Hail, Smiling Morn!” 
attuned to noble song. : 

Christmastide in Ireland is in many re- 
spects an echo of English Christmas cheer. 
In decoration the ivy and the holly are 
everywhere seen, and atiny sprig of mistle- 
toe conspicuously appears in all the homes 
of the more favored classes. Rich or poor, 
Catholic or Protestant, every family will 
possess a Christmas block of ash, which is 
the favorite, or of bog-deal, found in the 
Irish peat-banks or bogs. This isto Ireland 
as the Yule-log is to England, and it burns 
brightly for the home-coming ot every 
heart the home may own. With the hum- 
bler classes everywhere, and always with 
the peasantry of the south and west, the 
Christmas mould, a huge, long candle, 
weighing from one to two pounds, is an 
invaluable requisite for Christmas Eve, 
and must be had at any sacrifice. ‘The bog- 
deal block is fired, the doors are hung wide 
open for friend, mendicant or enemy to 
enter with “Cead mille failte” (a thou- 
sand times welcome); the mammoth can- 
dle is lighted to burn out, but never be ex- 
tinguished; and while there is constant 
going and coming it is softly done, as if 
the Nativity were still a universal presence. 
There is always a circle of eager faces 
about the fireplace, where strange, weird, 
ever old and new tales, abounding in re- 
ligious sentiment, are told, while the half 
lights dance fairy-like among the black- 
ened, century-old thatch rafters above. 
To midnight mass nearly all repair. Then 
the tea breakfast ishad. Those who have 
saved enough brew great bowls of punch; 
those who have not get along quite as 
well upon the stirring poteen, and, as the 
day comes in, Irish roystering with all its 
liberality begins. 

But in Ireland, the day after Christmas, 
St. Stephen’s Day, seems to be regarded 
with more favor than even Christmas it- 
self. Long before the sun is up, boys, 
some ragged, some comfortably dressed, 
but all joyous and happy, appear in com- 
panies of twos, threes and sixes, holding 
aloft green boughs, gay with purple paper 
plums and bits of ribbon. In each bough 
there is adead wren. These little min- 
strels, called wren-boys, sing odd rhymes 
about “the laurel, the holly and the 
wren,” and sometimes accompany their 
songs with rude dances. For weeks be- 
fore Christmas these young miscreants are 
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busy ensnaring the harmless wrens, and 
the poor birds are killed merely that they 
may be supposed to have their burial at 
the public expense. The wren - boys, 
therefore, it may be said, form little fune- 
ral processions that go from door to door 
soliciting, with their plaintive appeals, 
money enough to bury their pretty victims; 
but why this bird should be chosen as a 
sacrifice to St. Stephen remains a mystery. 
Another local event of St. Stephen's Day 
is the annual drag-hunt at Carrigaline, to 
which the Cork river-steamers come down 
crowded for the occasion with rosy girls 
and dashing young men in scarlet hunting- 
coats and top-boots. The hunt consists 
in dragging a dead rabbit, followed by 
hounds, through the fields; and there are 
also donkey-races in which the youths of 
the neighborhood distinguish themselves. 

The Christmas of mirth and joyousness 
and good cheer went out from Scotland 
when the kirk came in, for the Covenant- 
ers, like the Puritans of New Englayd, 
did not favor the celebration of the Na- 
tivity. There was a time when ministers 
visited every house in their parishes to 
detect, if possible, any “superstitious ” 
Christmas observances on the part of the 
people, and even to this day any sacred 
and reverential observance of Christmas 
in Scotland is usually confined to Episco- 
palian families and the Highlanders and 
islanders, who still retain strong affinities 
with that ancient religion, for whose re- 
establishment so many of their ancestors 
gave their lives. The Scotch as a people, 
therefore, generally observe the last day 
of the old and the first day of the new 
year with much festivity. Having no re- 
ligious significance, this festivity, until late 
years, reached pretty closely to frantic 
merriment and license; and while the po- 
etical literature of Scotland is as bare of 
Christmas reference as that of England is 
rich and sweet, it is full of quaint old 
rhymes upon New Year’s time customs and 
cheer. 

The entire holiday time of Scotland is 
generally knownas the Daft Days, and the 
only day of them all that was ever held in 
anything like respect was Handsel Mon- 
day. This was and is the first Monday of 
the new year. It is the Scotch day for 


present-making, and in most of the rural 
districts it is the day for friendly and family 
gatherings of a tender and genial, rather 


than an uproarious nature. But Hog- 
manay is the great children’s and youths’ 
day of the holiday period. In olden times it 
was the last day of the year, but in many lo- 
calities it is now the day before Christmas. 
Nobody has ever discovered what the 
word really means, but Hogmanay Day, 
whether the day before Christmas or New 
Year’s, is in Scotland that one day of the 
year in which all children in fantastic dress 
are permitted to sing, dance and beg from 
door to door in the most boisterous man- 
ner imaginable, and no one is so daring as 
to refuse them tribute. 

In Norway and Sweden all classes aban- 
don themselves without reserve to the en- 
joyment of Yuletide, but perhaps the sea- 
son is most heartily enjoyed inthe country 
districts. After an early dinner on Christ- 
mas Eve the Christmas-tree is dressed by 
the older members of the family, who 
decorate it with bonbons, ribbons and 
bright glass globes. From the end of 
every branch and twig gleam tiny wax 
tapers; often cotton-wool is laid on the 
branches, very thin and white, so that it 
may resemble the snow without; and when 
darkness falls, the tapers are lit, and the 
tree stands a pyramid of light and color. 
Then the children are admitted into the 
room. They press forward with eager ex- 
pressions of delight, and, clasping hands, 
dance merrily about the tree, while the old 
folks sit at a distance and quietly enjoy 
the innocent joy of the little ones. 

When the tapers have all burned low, 
chandeliers and lamps are lit and fruit 
and confections passed around, after which 
the family gather about a great table in the 
middle of the room, and the father, draw- 
ing from roomy baskets the Christmas 
presents one by one, reads the names in- 
scribed thereon. All the presents are done 
up in papers and many of them accom- 
panied by verses of poetry, which being 
read aloud excite untold merriment. Sev- 
eral hoursare spent in distributing and open- 
ing the presents, and it is late in the evening 
when the happy family troop down to 
a Christmas supper. At six o’clock on 
Christmas morning there are matins in 
the parish church. A flood of light fills 
the great building, and from the lofty 
towers the bells chime a merry peal that 
vibrates far and wide through the clear, 
frosty northern air. The Norse Christmas 
festivities last for four days, but in the 
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country the merry-making goes on for a 
fortnight. Friends and neighbors pay and 
return visits, often stopping for days at 
each other’s houses, and throughout this 
season the time honored dishes of Yuletide 
are eaten. 

Germany is one of the favorite homes 
of Santa Claus. He is supposed to de- 
scend the chimney on Christmas Eve laden 
with gifts, and at Christmas festivals he is 
usually impersonated by some one, to the 
delight and wonderment of the little folk. 
In Belgium the children fill their shoes 
with hay, oats and carrots for Santa 
Claus’s white pony, and put them by the 
fireplace at night. Next morning, of 
course, the fodder is gone and its place is 
filled with candies and toys. Instead of 
St. Nicholas in France the Christ-child 
himself comes with gifts for the children. 
In’ the Alsatian villages this character is 
personated by a young girl, who goes 
about from house to house ringing a small 
bell and distributing gifts to the little ones. 
In the Tyrol every house-door is marked 
with three small crosses on Christmas Eve 
to keep away evil spirits, and on Christmas 
Day is cut and eaten the “ Klaubabrod,” a 
cake filled with nuts and fruit. In Suabia 
there is a Christmas-Day custom corre- 
sponding to All Hallow E’en tricks here. 
Maidens inquisitive of the future go blind- 
folded to the wood-pile and each draws 
out a stick to determine what her husband 
will be like—long or short, thin or stout, 
straight or crooked, rough or smooth. 
They also catch a gander, blindfold it and 
dance in a circle around it. The girl 
against whom the bird first runs in his 
efforts to escape will be the first to become 
a bride. 

In Spain and Italy, where Catholicism 
prevails, every phase of life is singularly 
tinged with the forms of religion. The 
latter, in their transplantation to the New 
World, have, if anything, become more 
dramatic and imposing than of old, and I 
shall never forget the deep and vivid im- 
pression made upon me by a Christmas 
which I passed in Mexico a dozen years or 
more ago. ‘The celebration of Christmas 
begins there with the journey of Joseph 
and Mary from Nazareth to Bethlehem, 
where the child was born. For nine days 
before the natal day everything is given 
up to the first act of this rude passion 
play. The lower classes spend most of 


their time in worship at home and in the 
churches. But those who are wealthier 
take upon themselves the duty of cele- 
brating every stage of the pilgrimage of 
nearly nineteen hundred years ago. ‘Those 
moving inthe same circle of society gather 
in groups each evening and go as a sur- 
prise-party to the house of one of their 
circle. ‘They sing and rap vigorously at 
the door, when those within ask : 

“ Who seeks admittance?” 

“The Virgin Mary and St. Joseph ask 
lodgings in your house.” 

The doors are thrown open and the 
visitors welcomed and conducted to a 
small altar, where each one repeats a prayer 
with the rosary. These simple religious 
services over, all are invited to the parlor, 
where refreshments are served, and the 
host announces that he is honored by the 
presence of Mary and Joseph, and invites 
all to make merry. Music and dancing 
succeed eating and drinking, and there is 
wrolonged merry-making. To make the 
representation complete these visitors are 
first denied admittance, as a sort of by- 
play, to carry out the historic trials of the 
Mother of Christ in her journey to Beth- 
lehem, when she and Joseph were often 
denied shelter and food. This first call is 
the posada, or halt, in the pilgrimage. 
Each night until Christmas Eve this in- 
teresting custom is continued, a different 
house being visited each evening. 

Christmas Eve ushers ina new scene, the 
most dramatic and beautiful of all the 
holiday season. The richer people, who 
have represented the long pilgrimage, give 
way to the poorer classes, who now take 
up the celebration by giving the Pastorela, 
a dramatic representation of the birth of 
Christ. The largest room that can be pro- 
cured in the village is fitted up for the 
representation, and the humble people, 
who have few wants and little to supply 
them with, come in to represent the char- 
acters in the drama. The shepherds in 
the field observing the Star of Bethlehem 
are cleverly represented, as is their journey 
under its guidance. The birth in the 
manger, the historic cow, the angels and 
St. Michael are all shown in the simple, 
picturesque, but impressive play. ‘The 
spectators who witness and applaud the 
humble players, who are thus properly 
representing those who welcomed the birth 
of our Saviour, are sometimes those who 
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made the emblematic visits of the previous 
nine days, but generally the play is for the 
poorer classes. This charming introduc- 
tion to Christmas Day ends a little before 
midnight, when those who have witnessed 
it are expected to entertain the performers. 
‘Then all classes go to midnight mass, where 
the greatest crowd of all the year, except 
Holy Week, is seen. 

Christmas Day is celebrated in a quiet 
way by the Mexicans. Nothing of the 
boisterous joviality of the American day is 
apparent. Gifts from friend to friend are 
rarely interchanged. The seryants often 
get their aguinaldo, a Christmas present, 
but even this custom is not general. Hearty 
and happy as is the Mexican’s Christmas, 
it is enjoyed more as a religious festival 
than as a feast. Every feature predicates 
honor to their faith; and in these devotions, 
as in all others in that country, women de- 
light to bear the burden. Worship is the 
dominant impulse of these shy, cautious, 
and often beautiful creatures. Their whole 
lives would be a mystery to an American 
girl, for they know nothing of the uncon- 
ventional freedom our womenenjoy. They 
are lovely in their quietude, and in their 
seeming, half - dreamy mildness appear 
charming enough to be wooed. 

The features of Christmas-time in Amer- 
ica are familiar to most of the readers of 
this vagrom chronicle. ‘The glad day is 
generally observed in some manner in 
every American home, and the children 
look forward for weeks to the night when 
they can lie in bed and listen for the 
merry tinkle of the silver sleigh-bells as 
their patron saint comes over the house- 
tops and down the chimney to fill their 
stockings with toys and good things. 

There is probably no class of people in 
the Western world who celebrate the glad 
holiday in a more peculiar manner than do 
the Shakers, the strange yet industrious 
celibates brought over from England con- 
siderably over a century ago by that pious 
dreamer of dreams, old Mother Ann Lee. 
Christmas to the Shakers does not bring 
the joys and pleasures of the world, and no 
preparations are made for the glad festival. 
The morning before Christmas the celibates 
go to their little church in couples. ‘The 
men go by themselves, dressed in the con- 
ventional black with broad-brimmed hats. 
They gaze straight before them, and never 
smile, for to smile is a sin in their belief. 


The women follow the men ir couples, wear- 
ing Shaker bonnets of yellow straw, gray 
gowns, a large handkerchief covering their 
chest in primitive simplicity. Quietness 
reigns throughout the day, in fact never a 
word being spoken, as the spirit does not 
move. The people stand there like statues 
for hours, never moving. At sundown 
they leave the church and go to the dor- 
mitories and retire. Christmas morning 
they again repair to the church, and pass 
the day in prayer, song and religious glo- 
rification. ‘They stand perfectly quiet and 
silent until the spirit moves, when each one 
gives his or her experience; for on this day 
they delight in testifying to their great 
and complete happiness. ‘There are no 
seats and pews, so they arrange them- 
selves on opposite sides of the room, leav- 
ing a big open space in the centre. One of 
the elders makes a short address, then all 
lapse into quietness. After about a half- 
hour’s time a dozen of the younger people, 
either male or female, or both, enter the . 
centre of the open space and begin a 
solemn march. 

Almost irresistibly the feet and hands of 
all begin to keep time with rhythmical 
beats, and soon the entire body of Shakers 
are moving around the singers. As the 
music increases, the men and women cir- 
cling round become so imbued with the 
beating of the notes that their bodies 
swing and rock, their feet dance and 
shuffle, their hands and arms swing and 
beat the air, all in perfect keeping with the 
music. This grows more intense until the 
worshippers drop from sheer fatigue. Qui- 
etness again reigns for nearly an hour, 
when the same performance is gone over 
with, and then over and over again until 
sundown, when all return to the dormi- 
tories to enjoy the only meal during the 
year in each other’s company, for on every 
other day the men and women eat by 
themselves. The elder sits at the head, 
and invokes the Divine blessing; then each 
man and woman rise alternately, and, lift- 
ing their right hand, say “ God is love.” 
They then begin eating, and during the 
meal not a word is spoken, each one help- 
ing himself or herself to what they desire. 
They drink an enormous quantity of milk 
during the meal. At the conclusion 
of the Christmas dinner all rise and 


sing, the clear voices of the celibates 
making the banquet-room ring with a soft 
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and charming melody. The hands and 
feet of all keep time. After the song the 
elder raises his eyes heavenward and 
chants a prayer in which all join, after 
which they march from the room in couples, 
the men together and the women by them- 
selves, and go to their dormitories. The 
remainder of the night, while the world 
outside is enjoying itself in every con- 
ceivable dissipation, is given up to song 
and prayer. 

In the Southern States, planters and 
farmers with one accord keep open house 
at Christmas. If there are girls in the 
family, they invite other girl friends to 
spend Christmas week with them, and 
their brothers extend a like invitation to 
their masculine friends—an arrangement 
that makes the big country-houses brim 
over with fun and jollity from Christmas 
Eve to New Year’s and after. Eggnog 
frolics, candy-pullings, charades, dances 
and every description of games that can 
be played indoors or out are indulged in, 
and horseback-riding, driving, fox-hunting 
bird-hunting, and every description of 
equestrian exercise are participated in by 
both sexes. The girls, however, do not 
take part in the fox-hunting at night, when 
ofttimes the party is out until early dawn, 
riding through branch and brier, swamp 
and thjcket, over fallen logs and accumu- 
lated brush-heaps, into holes and over 
ditches and fences with reckless fearless- 
ness. Entertaining and visiting at Christ- 
mas are not confined by any means to the 
young. Whole families drive miles to 
spend the holidays with relatives or friends 
at a distance, and on the first occasion 
that any public gathering occurs in their 
neighborhood those who entertained them 
at Christmas are expected to take up their 
abode with them, that hospitalities may 
be returned. 

In the days before the war all the ser- 
vants, as well as the field-hands, of a 
Southern planter were bidden to the 
Christmas feast, and every slave on the 
place received a present, marching up to 
the house-steps to take it from the master’s 
own hand. Only those whose work brings 
them in contact with the planter’s family 
now expect to receive, and do receive, pres- 
ents; but many others call in the kitchen 
on Christmas Day to pay their respects, 
and are told to remain for dinner, a privi- 
lege of which they eagerly avail themselves. 


Everything that can make a noise is re- 
sorted to on Christmas to keep things 
lively. The plantation fiddler is tuning 
up his instrument for the coming frolics, 
and after the evening fires are lighted, 
from every cabin come the sounds of jews- 
harp, of accordion, mouth-organ, comb- 
flute, the rattling of the bones, the clap- 
ping of rhythmic palms and the shuffling of 
unshod feet, all in harmony with the spirit 
of the Christmas season. The earlier 
hours of the eventful day are attended by 
much noise and wasting of powder. In 
the evening there are sky-rockets and fire- 
works at the great house, and bonfires at 
the quarters, and a fresh relay of fuss and 
noise and excitement, as much in the 
holly-garlanded halls of the planter, where 
old and young join in the Virginia reel, as 
in the humble cabins of his tenants, where 
the bare walls are lightened and whitened 
with newspapers pasted over the smoke- 
grimed boards, and where the brightly 
blazing light wood-fire is the most cheer- 
ful object to be seen. 

Christmas is the most approved time for 
weddings among thecolored people of the 
South, and many curious customs and ob- 
servances attend these Yuletide unions. 
The bride is expected to change her dress 
not less than three times during the after- 
noon or evening, in order to display as 
much of her costume as possible for the 
benefit of the company. First she wears 
the wedding-dress of white, usually well- 
starched and setting out round and full 
over the voluminous petticoats beneath, 
finished with veil, wreath and gloves. The 
last are not over-long and are of white 
cotton. The veil only covers her face and 
head. Then, after the congratulations, 
she ‘dons another dress, for partaking of 
the supper, and yet another for the march- 
ing and promenading about the yard and 
premises, which comes at a late hour, when 
all are in jolly humor after the refresh- 
ments. Owing to the roughness of the 
country roads or perhaps the fear of spoil- 
ing the wedding raiment, the bridegroom’s 
toilet is always made at the home of the 
bride, and many of the guests from a dis- 
tance bring their nuptial garments and 
shoes in a bundle on a stick across their 
shoulder, or on their head, dressing at 
some house convenient to the scene of the 
festivities. 

For lack of room in the cabins these 
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“THE DAY IS COLD AND DARK AND DREARY.” 


Christmas ceremonies are usually cele- 
_ brated out of doors, and the bride and 
attending bridesmaids, in their white cos- 
tumes, crowned with white flowers and 
decked with bows and streamers, each 
hanging on the arm of a tremendously 
gotten-up swain, who boasts an expanse 
of shirt-front and width of waistband 
startling to behold, not to mention his 
regulation white gloves and formal air, are 
an interesting picture. The dusky minis- 
ter, although usually unable to read, con- 
ducts the ceremony in an off-hand manner 
that impresses his audience. Then, when 
the twain are pronounced one, the guests 
crowd around to kiss the agitated bride, 
the groomsmen joke with their partners, 
and the waiters rush off for the wedding- 
cake. 

A great diversion at Christmas among 
the darkies and some of the white people 
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of the South is gander-pulling. It is a 
sport so cruel that its popularity is any- 
thing but a credit to those who patronize 
it. A number of plump ganders, whose 
necks are well greased, are suspended at 
the regulation height, in much the same 
manner as rings are arranged at ordinary 
tournaments. The “knights”? who enlist 
for the prizes dash out on their horses in 
courtly fashion and grab each of these 
down-hanging necks in succession as they 
pass, the most skilful rider and “puller” 
winning the prize. These gander-pullings 
are a delight to the negroes, who walk 
miles to attend one. The affair is usually 
an all-day outing—dinners and all manner 
of refreshments are sold on the grounds, 
musicians are present to enliven the scene, 
and the demise of these devoted members 
of the goose family is attended with much 
demonstration and ceremony. 


“THE DAY IS COLD AND DARK AND DREARY.” 


BY E. 


1 day is cold and dark and dreary, 
The gloomy clouds o’erhang the sky; 

The chill, dank wind seems never weary 
Of its ceaseless hurrying by. 


The leafless trees with mournful sighing 
Drive back the buds within their beds; 
With one weak chirp the blackbird’s trying 

To raise his comrades’ drooping heads. 


The cheerless world is sad and sullen, 
All nature frowns in angry mood; 
Dead milkweed’s stalk and last year’s 
mullen 
Rear broken spears in field and wood. 


The grass lies dead in field and meadow, 
The cold drops beat the window-pane; 

The weeping earth lies deep in shadow, 
And howling winds sweep o’er the plain. 


My warmest friends are cold and distant, 
Their feigned affections void, inane; 
With efforts earnest and persistent 
I’ve sought ambition’s goal in vain. 


Sure failure all my efforts crowns, 
My cherished plans 
naught; 
And fickle fortune only frowns 
Upon the works that I have wrought. 


have come to 


FRANK PETERSON. 


My heart is sad, my spirit broken, 
Resentment fills my angry soul; 
Weird, gloomy thoughts that throng un- 
spoken 
Rush on in floods that spurn control. 


Seems all the world a weary grave, 
Seems all of life a discontent, 

And I a lonely, weary slave 
To hard misfortunes Fate has sent. 


But stay! behold yon sudden gleam 
Flash upward from the reddening west ! 
Athwart the sky a last stray beam 
Through banks of rifted clouds has 
pressed. 


The rift grows wide, the transitory 
Golden beam from setting sun 

Paints Beauty’s dream in floods of glory 
On clouds that scatter one by one. 


That bit of blue, that broken bow 
Smile back the long-reamed glowing ray 
With glad assurance that we shall know 
The dawning of a brighter day. 


Take cheer, my heart! my soul, awake ! 
Though all the light of life seems gone, 
Though failures blight, though friends for- 
sake, 
Eternal Hope still beckons on. 
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THE WITCHES’ FLIGHT. | 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


OME, Red Mouse, 
And come, Black Cat ! 
Oh, see what the goat 
And the toad are at ! 
Oh, see them where 
They rise in the air, 
And whirl and dance 
With the whirling bat! 
We rise, we rise 
On the smoking air, 
And the withered breast 
Grows young and fair; 
And the eyes grow bright 
With alluring light, 
And the fierce mouth softens 
With love’s soft prayer. 


Come, White Sisters, 
Naked of limb! 
The horned moon reddens, 
The stars grow dim; 
The crags in the gloom 
Of our caldron’s fume 
Shudder and topple 
And reel and swim 


We mount, we mount, 

Till the moon seems nigh. 
Our rout possesses 

The middle sky. 
With strange embraces, 
And maddened faces, 
And streaming tresses, 

We twist and fly. 


Come, White Sisters, 
And four-foot kin, 

For the horned moon sinks 
And the reek grows thin, 

And brief is the night 

Of our delight, 

And brief the span 

Of our secret sin. 
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“THE OLD MAID’S WEDDING.” 


BY CECILE JOYCE. 


“ (~OME, Ellen, stir the embers there, 
And hurry down the blind, 
My bridegroom when he comes to night 
Must not a laggard find. 


Bring out the brush and smooth my hair— 


How sparse and white it’s grown ! 
But that will matter naught to him 
Who comes to claim his own. 


“JT wish ’twere so that I might wear 
A nosegay in my breast— 

I fain would be full fair for him 
Who brings me happy rest. 

I tremble so I scarce can wait 
To hear his kingly tread. 

Oh, how the folks will smile to know 
The poor old maid is wed ! 


“ Give me that shining silken gown, 
Make gay the house with wine, 

Then hurry to the streets and bring 
My friends to dance and dine. 

Have gleaming light and music bright, 
And laugh and song beside, 

“or they must see the lover bold 
Who claims me for his bride. 


“The busy land may throbbing rock 
With woe—but what cares he? 

My love would brave a thousand wars 
And conquer them for me! 

No craven blood is in his heart, 
No fear of wind or tide— 

He comes across the world to-night, 
And I shall be his bride. 


“T’ve kept my life so fair and sweet 
Thro’ all these waiting years 

That I might lay it at his feet 
Steep’d in my happy tears. 

And what are all the jests and jibes 
That fill the tired past— 

My lover comes for me to-night 
And I shall wed at last! 


“ Be quick, my girl, the minutes fly— 
Why is the room so dim? 

Light up—set all the house ablaze 
‘That it may welcome him! 

Be quick !—my hands are stiff and chill, 
My eyes are blind with bliss— 

I cannot stand—here—hold me, girl, 
That I may feel his kiss.” 


The world woke gayly up next morn 
And went upon its way 

To lay upon the shrine of Fame 
Its newest child, “ To-day,” 

While, huddled in the hallway dim, 
Two children, in affright, 

Were whisp’ring to their staring dolls, 
“The old maid died last night.” 
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CHRIST IN MODERN ART. 


BY RUFUS 


_ life and personality of Christ the 
Redeemer have been for centuries 
the noblest inspiration of art, while in all 
ages those divine truths which serve as a 
guide on earth and are eloquent of a glory 
in heaven have quickened the soul of sculp- 
tor and painter to lofty conception. The 
reason for this is obvious. Religion at all 
times seeks to satisfy the instinctive craving 
of the heart for perfection, bringsthe Divine 
Being into communion with his creatures, 
and raises man into fellowship with his 
Maker. Men reverently seeking the high- 
est good have in all times found access to 
a power above themselves, and in a way 
they know not, the labor of their hands 
has grown and exalted itself beyond the 
measure of their feeble strength. Plato 
sought glimmerings of the coming light ; 
nor were the fountains open to the Greek 
sage closed to the Greek poet and artist, 
thirsting after a beauty not of earth. 

The history of pagan art clearly shows 
that from age to age there was present the 
one common desire to clothe humanity in 
lineaments divine. Hence men were fash- 
ioned into heroes and heroes became mould- 
ed into gods. There were here present 
thoughts which carried the work of man 
upward and onward, but it was reserved 
for the religion of Christ to bring to the 
world’s art its full fruition. Thereafter 
the divine in the human, which the Greek 
sculptor had striven, often with success, 
to inscribe in lines of beauty and grand- 
eur, no longer the hazard of a philoso- 
pher or the dream of a poet, stood forth 
as an actual verity known in the experi- 
ence of each believer, and manifest in the 
humanity, yet divinity, of Christ himself. 
And this revelation, transcending in bright- 
ness all the scattered rays of light whence 
genius had before caught lustre, was hence- 
forth to shine in the face of that Christian 
art which, like its great Master, became 
both human and divine. The import of 
this consummation for the world of art 
throughout all time it is not easy to clearly 
define. Until humanity had this seal of 
divinity set upon the forehead we find ar- 


R. WILSON. 


tists of all nations committed to ignoble 
motives ; and, even when an ideal had to 
be sought, vice but too often was magni- 
fied into heroism. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
From a painting by William Holman Hunt. 


On the other hand, the Christian artist, 
taking, as the Christian believer, Christ 
for the great example, had at once placed 
before his imagination an unerring type 
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of absolute perfection. Henceforth un- 
righteous actions, unworthy motives, and 


MADONNA AND CHILD. 
From a painting by F. Defregger. 


unholy thoughts, were to find no shelter 
within that fold of art which should gather 
the faithful into a heavenly flock. The 
floodgates of inspiration were now of a 
truth thrown open for Christian art, which 
became baptized into the fellowship of 
apostles, martyrs, saints and angels, Christ 
himself being the shepherd and bishop of 
every soul, the corner-stone of that church 
which in sculptured aisle and painted arch 
was to tell of the mystery of God manifest 
in the flesh, and the glory of Christ risen 
to the heavens. 

And so it will be seen that the personal- 
ity of the Redeemer constitutes the very 
centre of Christian art, as it is the crown- 
ing-point to all religion; and even as we 
find that the world’s philosophy wanted 
completion before Jesus taught, so did all 
national arts lack their consummation till 
man and God became united in Christ. 
The artist had long sought, even as the 
philosopher, though in vain, to fashion 
the perfect God and the perfect man. 
The Greek moulded the head of Jupiter 
as a lion-god, and conceived nobly of 
Apollo as a Phoebus-god ; but it is only in 
such creations as the Cenacola at Milan 
that we behold the Father and the Son in 
form incarnate. The Jews preserved awe- 
some traditions of angry Deity thundering 
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from Sinai; they knew of a mighty arm 
which had divided the sea and driven out 
the heathen ; and then, in the fulness of 
time, a Child was born in Galilee ; and 
henceforth the God who had been shroud- 
ed in darkness walked in the light of com- 
mon day. No wonder that forever after 
artists in long succession have told the 
amazing story ; no wonder that they have 
shed around the infant in the manger a 
radiant flood of glory; no wonder that 
every act in the drama which heaven here 
unfolded upon earth—the history of Mary, 
the childhood of Jesus, the temptation in 
the wilderness, the triumph in Jerusalem, 
the agony in the garden, the death upon 
the cross—has been depicted by the artist 
in forms of simplicity seemly for a child, 
yet with the majesty befitting a God. 
And then follows the final scene, when He 
who was sent of the Father returned un- 


THE VIRGIN, INFANT JESUS AND ST. JOHN, 
From a painting by W. A. Bouguereau. 
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CHRIST IN MODERN ART. 


to the home in the heavens whence he 
shall yet come to judge both quick and 
dead. A narrative such as this was from 
the first for the Christian painter a prompt- 
ing power till then unknown to any artist. 
Humanity had been crowned in a glory 
not dreamed of even in the fabled apothe- 
osis of the Greeks. The form which sin 
had marred was restored to its primal pu- 
rity ; the ruin which the classic artist had 
attempted to reinstate was at length built 
into a temple. 

Such is Christian art in its unction and 
its essence. Its birth was like the grain of 
mustard-seed, and its growth has filled the 
world. Finite though it be, it comprises 
within its form the infinite ; mortal though 
the outward fashion of it seem, yet does it 
house the spirit of immortality, for as was 
the history of our Lord, such is the begin- 
ning and progression of that art which 
seeks to celebrate every Christian perfec- 
tion. 

These reflections, trite though they be, 
have been prompted by the invitation to 
furnish to the Christmas number of this 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
From a painting by M, Furst, 


THE CHILD JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 


From a painting by W.C. T. Dobson. 
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magazine a paper on “Christ in Modern 
Art”; and indeed such a paper could have 
no more fitting prologue, for the influences 
which moulded and ennobled the art of an 
Angelo, a Raphael, or a Murillo are, in 
modified form, as quickening and _ potent 
as they were five centuries agone, and 
modern painters, as did their mighty and 
reverential predecessors, still rejoice in 
joy unspeakable over the cradle of peace 
and good-will.. By the magic of their art 
they make the angels who once sported 
among the groves of paradise, but had 
fled away at the approach of sin, return, 
after long estrangement, toward the con- 
fines of earth, to worship before the man- 
ger where the young child lay. Again 
they call upon shepherds tending their 
flocks by night to come and see the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls ; summon kings 
from afar to bow in homage before the 
Lord of heaven and earth; with tender 
solicitude and affection follow in the steps 
of the mother and the infant driven into 
Egypt ; watch over the early years spent 
in Nazareth, while the child grew and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom 
and the grace of God; accompany him to 
Jerusalem, and are in the temple in the 
midst of the doctors, when all who hear 
Jesus are astonished at his understanding 
and answers; attend Christ in his tempta- 
tion and baptism, and sit at the wedding- 
feast when, in the beginning of miracles, 
the water is made wine. Thus our modern 


' artists follow, pencil in hand, the steps of 


the Saviour as he teaches on the mount, 
as he blesses little children, as he talks with 
the woman of Samaria at the well, as he 
multiplies the loaves and fishes, heals the 
blind, cures diseases, raises the dead and 
bids Lazarus come forth, till at last the 
final scene opens with the entry into Jeru- 
salem, to be all too quickly followed by the 
agony in the garden and the death on Cal- 
vary. 

These are the themes which still sup- 
ply their loftiest inspiration to the worker 
with pigment and in marble, and no 
artist in the present century has given 
them nobler, truer expression than the 
veteran William Holman Hunt, who at 
sixty-eight is still a reverent toiler in 
the studio which he set up long years ago 
at Jerusalem. “The Light of the World,” 
painted in 1855, gave proof of, and his 
“Christ in the Temple,” completed in 


1861, confirmed Hunt’s originality and 
power, while “ The Triumph of the Inno- 
cents,” finished in 1884 at the cost of ten 
years of strenuous labor, and “The 
Shadow of Death,” a more recent picture, 
proved him past question the greatest re- 
ligious painter of the century. 

“The Light of the World” presents 
Christ as a gaunt figure, clothed in white 
robes, with jewelled vest and breastplate, a 
radiant glory around the head, a crown of 
gold interwoven with a crown of thorns, 
standing, lantern in hand, at a closed door, 
knocking for entrance. On the picture- 
frame one reads the words: “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock. If any man 
hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me.” The door, signifying a 
human heart sealed and obdurate, is fast 
nailed, and tightly held by an overgrowth 
of ivy and weeds. The scene is a waste 
orchard, with a reedy river in the distance. 
The time is the witching hour of stillness 
*twixt night and morn, and the lingering 
moon mingles with the faint light of stars, 
while in the far horizon gleams the gray 
gold of coming dawn. Deepand lasting is 
the impression left on the outer and inner 
sense by the face and figure of the Sa- 
viour. Most moving is the sorrowful ap- 
peal ; love, compassion, and entreaty speak 
in the silence of the night. The picture, 
if rather d/zarre, takes hold of the mind 
by a strange spell; it moves to awe and 
awakens to mystery. 

Hunt’s “ Christ in the Temple,” a much 
more ambitious effort, does not need de- 
scription, for few modern compositions are 
better known. But his splendid “ Triumph 
of the Innocents,” which deals with the 
flight into Egypt, justly merits more space 
than can be given it in this place. It is im- 
possible to form any just idea of it from 
an engraving, however faithful and pains- 
taking, nor can one hope successfully to 
describe its opulence of color and glorious 
mystery of light, and the grandeur, sim- 
plicity and vigor of its style. “I remem- 
ber well,” writes a famous art critic, “the 
days that I spent before it in the summer 
of 1886, when it was exhibited in London. 
The rich bloom of the landscape, the gar- 
lands of heavenly human children, the 
joyous radiance of the Infant Jesus, made 
it seem like a dream, full of real forms, 
lucid and beautiful, bright with rainbow 
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THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
From a painting by William Holman Hunt. 


hues, yet tremulous with mystical meaning, 
and ready to vanish at a breath into the 
circumambient night. This is the wonder 
of the picture—its realism so intense, and 
its mysticism so deep, both blended in the 
unity of a vision. Nothing could be more 
solid and lifelike than the painting of 
Joseph, with his bronzed, muscular limbs, 


and the basket of tools on his back. The 
ass, intelligent and strong, has all the 
marks of the high-bred Mecca race. The 


. flowers are those that star the plains of 


Palestine in early spring, each one painted 
with such loving care that it seems to 
blossom forever. Years of patient toil 
have been spent upon the canvas to give it 
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reality and make ittrue at every point 
where truth was possible. But beyond all 
this and above it—nay, breathing through 
and through every careful line and glowing 
color—is the soul, the spirit of the picture, 
which irradiates it with 

‘The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet's dream.’ 
The painter has expressed his meaning in 
the title of the picture, ‘The Triumph of 
the Innocents.’ 

« And this is fhe thought which he has 
immortalized. The spirits of the murdered 
children of Bethlehem—not a great multi- 
tude, as they are often thoughtlessly de- 
picted, but a_ ittle band such as really 
played in that little village—have followed 
after Jesus on his flight. Joseph is turning 
back anxiously to watch the signal-fires 
which burn upon the hills. Mary is busied 
in readjusting the garments which had been 
hastily thrown about her infant at the de- 


CHRIST RAISING THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS. 


From a painting by Gustav Richter. 


parture. But the Holy Child looks round, 
and seeing the spirits of his playmates, 
welcomes them with the gladness of a 
divine sympathy. The hand which he 
stretches out to them holds a few ears of 
wheat, the symbol of the bread of life. 
These children are the first of his glorious 
band of martyrs, and as they draw near to 
him the meaning of their martyrdom flashes 
upon them, and their sorrow is changed 
into joy. The last group of little ones 
have not yet felt his presence, and the 
pain and terror of mortality are still heavy 
upon them. Over the head of one the 
halo is just descending. A little further 
on, a circle of flower-decked boys and 
girls are bringing the tired foal up to its 
mother’sside. One baby saint looks down, 
amazed to see that the scar of the sword 
has vanished from his breast. In front 
floats a trio of perfectly happy spirits, one 
carrying a censer and singing, the others. 
casting down branches of the 
palm and the vine. At their 
feet rolls the River of Life, 
breaking into golden bubbles, 
in which the glories of the 
millennium are reflected. All 
mystical, symbolical, vision- 
ary, but profoundly and ten- 
derly true.” 

Still, “The Shadow of 
Death,” a reproduction of 
which accompanies this paper, 
is perhaps the one of Hunt’s 
pictures which will be longest. 
remembered. Painted at Naz- 
-areth, in a studio command- 
ing the hiils which stud the 
Plain of Jezreel, Christ is de- 
picted, weary of a long day’s. 
labor at the carpenter’s bench, 
as rising to his feet and find- 
ing relief for the toilworn body 
in outstretched arms. “The 
blazing sun, shining full on the 
Saviour, casts on a near wall 
the figure’s shadow: its form 
is the shadow of the cross, the 
foreshadow or symbol of 
death. The Mother, the only 
person present, bending over 
a casket which guards the 
Magi’s gifts, lifting her eyes, 
sees the shadow of her cruci- 
fied Son. The surroundings. 
—a carpenter’s shop, hung 
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MARY MAGDALEN AT THE DOOR OF SIMON THE PHARISEE,. 
From a painting by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


with tools of the trade, and thickly strewn 
with palpable shavingsand sawings—startle 
the eye by their strange mingling of sym- 
bolism and realism; for not only does the 
shadow on the wall prefigure the agony on 
the cross, but the tools arranged on the 
rack signify the instruments of torture, 
while reeds in the corner stand for the 
king’s sceptre put into the hand in the 
hour of buffeting. Moreover, the circular 
window, looking out on the evening sky, 
is so placed as to serve fora nimbus round 


the head, while a smaller, star-shaped 
opening symbolizes the star seen by the 
shepherds. It were hard to say whether 
these teachings are of the nature of milk 
for babes or meat for strong men. 

The picture exalts the dignity of labor. 
It shows the Saviour “gaining his bread 
by the sweat of his face,” and claims to be 
the only representation of Christ in full 
manhood, enduring the burden of common 
toil. The age may be taken as between 
twenty-five and thirty, a period concerning 
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JESUS AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 
From a painting by Theodore Aligny. 


which the Gospels are significantly silent. 
But in the apocryphal “Gospel of the In- 
fancy of Jesus” we read the curious story 
that Joseph was not very skilful at the car- 
penter’s trade, that, among other blun- 
ders, he made a mistake in a throne he had 
to construct for the King of Jerusalem; and 
the tradition goes that the child Jesus set 
all right as by miracle. The process, be 
it observed, was not through mechanical 
work, as seen in Mr. Hunt’s picture, but by 
that miraculous power which, with Chris- 
tian painters in the olden times, was the 
soul of sacred art. The head ofthe Saviour 
and the figure, mostly undraped, are stud- 
ied with the painter’s habitual indepen- 
dence. The physical frame is that of a man 
well proportioned, strongly and compactly 
knit in bone and muscle, fitted by nature 
for skilled manual labor; and so far the 
artist gains what he aims at. Yet Leonardo 
da Vinci and others reached something 
more. The head is crowned with auburn 
hair, falling in disordered curls upon the 
shoulders ; the beard is short ; the mouth 
open, showing teeth white as ivory ; the 
eyes, liquid and lustrous as gems, are 
turned upward. It is written, “And Christ 


looked up to heaven”; and in the face we 
read not only the weariness of the flesh 
through labor, but the anguish of the spirit 
and the prayer for Divine aid. Mr. Hunt 
by his original conception and treatment 
has enlarged the area of Christian art, and 
than this, perhaps, no higher praise could 
be given him. 

Hunt’s early friend and associate, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, now better known asa 
writer than an artist, died too soon for the 
full ripening of his fame in either calling ; 
but a spirit and a genius singularly de- 
vout—he had in his youth been destined 
for the church, and all his life was thé un- 
conscious preacher of a pure and lofty 
creed—found expression in all he wrote 
and painted, and his wonderful “ Mary 
Magdalen at the Door of Simon the Phari- 
see,” though only a sketch, and never 
worked out on a large scale, will not fail to 
find admirers through all the coming years. 
William C. T. Dobson, whose “ The Child 
Jesus in the Temple”’ is reproduced on 
another page, and whose canvases as a 
rule deal with Scriptural subjects, is always 
delicate, reverent and graceful, and at 
times gives evidence of real greatness. He 
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was born in Hamburg, but has lived all his 
life in London, and so is more English than 
German. 

Still, after Hunt, the two painters of sa- 
cred subjects who have claimed the largest 
share of public notice during the last three 
decades are a Hungarian and a Russian— 
Mihaly Munkacsy and Vassili Verestchagin. 
Born in 1846, and the most gifted pupil of 
Ludwig Knaus, Munkacsy had already 
gained high rank as an artist when he 
challenged attention and provoked criti- 
cism with his famous “Christ Before Pi- 
late,” followed a little later by his now 
equally well-known “Christ on Calvary.” 
Personally, this does not appeal to me, for, 
to my thinking, the artist, failing to catch 
the true and broader meaning of the Cruci- 
fixion, sacrifices grandeur to a strenuous 
and often brutal realism ; but after all that 
can be urged against it has been recorded, 
the fact remains that Munkacsy’s “ Christ 
Before Pilate” is one of the few, the very 
few pictures of the century that may be 
called great. A great painting, like a 
great prophet, appeals to futurity, and this, 
while not a devotional picture, is full of the 
religion of humanity. It has color worthy 
of ‘Titian and characterization worthy of 
Tintoretto. The orientalism of Venice is 


in it, and from first to last it suggests 
Venetian art initsripest days. Moreover, 
this is not an effect of imitation or even of 
influence, but rather a question of race and 
temperament. ‘The orientalism and the 
fougue of the Hungarians are affiliated 
with the same qualities in the old Vene- 
tians. ‘The materialism of the method as 
applied to Scriptural subjects recalls the 
old Venetians—humanity first, revealed re- 
ligion afterward. There is, too, a touch 
of higher artistic conventionalism in it, and 
of the generalization that sacrifices lesser 
truths to greater, which belongs to Vene- 
tian art. 

The modern feeling which pervades the 
picture, and makes the Jerusalem populace 
and Pilate’s counsellors contemporary hu- 
man beings, is concentrated in the figure 
of Christ. Here we have not the super- 
natural and mystical Christ, the Lord of 
Heaven, to whom a temporary self-sacrifice 
was easy: this was the primitive artistic 
idea of the Saviour, and thus the early 
masters depicted him. ‘The modern incar- 
nation of the Christian idea is that of 
self-sacrifice without hope of reward, self- 
sacrifice for the good of humanity, al- 
truism, humanitarianism, socialism in its 
higher form—the apotheosis of manhood. 


CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM. 
From a painting by Gustave Doré. 
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This is what is expressed in the fatalistic 
type of face that Munkacsy has given his 
Christ, the suggestiveness being height- 
ened by the concealment of part of the 
face. Few modern pictures present as fine 
anexample of composition in color, line 
and mass. Although the old classic idea 
of the pyramid is manifested in many 
forms, nowhere is there the slightest trace 
of academic stiffness, for the feeling of a 


of Verestchagin, Munkacsy’s great com- 
peer. Were I asked to describe the emi- 
nent Russian in a sentence, I would write 
him down the Radical of Modern Art; and 
nowhere are his radical impulses more 
boldly expressed than in his religious 
paintings. But before attempting an esti- 
mate of Verestchagin’s work in this field, 
it is only fair to first quote his own words. 
in defence of his daring methods. * While 


CHRIST AND THE ADULTERESS. 
From a painting by W. Hoffmann. 


‘living impression dominates all sense of 


technical arrangement, and the action of 
the figures is profoundly felt. Still, the 
technique alone would make this picture a 
masterpiece, and one of these strong and 
expressive heads, one of the many splen- 
did bits of accessory, one of the robust fig- 
ures instinct with vitality, would make a 
painter’s reputation, as reputations go in 
these days.. But Munkacsy’s art is ona 
higher plane than that of the mere tech- 
nicist, for, like the masters of old, he paints 
for all humanity and all time. 

Within limitations, the same may be said 


in all other regions of intellectual life,” 
says he, “it is admitted that new ideas 
arise, and with these the means of realizing 
and perfecting them, yet in art, especially 
in sculpture and painting, and to a degree 
also in music, the old phrase still asserts. 
itself: ‘The great masters have done thus, 
and therefore must we also do the same.” 
Inthe handling of every subject an advance 
in thought may be remarked. Our view 
of the world is far from being what it was 
a few centuries ago; our handiwork itself, 
in its execution, has changed and improved. 
Under such circumstances one would think 
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JESUS AT GETHSEMANE. 
Fioma painting by H. Hoffmann. 


that in the region of art—for instance, in 
painting—either a new idea or a more 
truthful and natural style might be possi- 
ble; but no, one is always met by the same 
assertion, that ‘not only in the perfect 


construction of their pictures, but also in 
the sublimity of their conception, the old 
masters stand on an unapproachable height, 
and we can only strive afterthem.’ Inthe 
art of painting, this excessive veneration 
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and imitation show themselves to a certain 
degree in representations of the nude and 
in portraits ; for both these branches of 
art reached a high stage of development 
among the old masters. But even here we 
are struck by the one-sidedness in the exe- 
cution. The effect is always one and the 
same—a very bright light on a very dark 
and sometimes black ground; an effect 
often startling, but artificially produced, 
unnatural and untrue. 

“In the so-called religious painting,” 
he continues, “imitation of the old masters 
is nearly as great as in portraits ; but this 
is fully explained by the gradual disap- 
pearance of religious perception, and the 
consequent preference for an old ideal 
rather than the creation of a new one 
without the strong faith of olden times. 
Nevertheless, the new school finds it not 
only possible, but even necessary, to reject 
inherited ideas, though hallowed by time 
and custom, when they contradict the ar- 


From a painting by Bernhard Plockhorst. 


CHRIST TAKES LEAVE OF HIS MOTHER. 
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tistic eye and feeling of our times. First, 
the manner of placing God and the saints 
on clouds, as though these were chairs and 
stools, not substances whose physical con- 
dition is well known to us; second, the 
custom of presenting Christ and the holy 
men and women asa Roman patrician sur- 
rounded by his slaves; third, the repre- 
sentation of Christ in the style of medizval 
kings, in robes of state, seated on a throne 
of gold, silver and precious stones, with a 
crown on his head and a sceptre in his 
hand, all suspended in clouds; fourth, the 
representation of the Virgin Mary in the 
costly robe of a lady of high rank, covered 
with jewels.” 

But Verestchagin’s stern adhesion to 
his artistic creed, his easy and complete 
mastery of the technique of his craft, and 
his painstaking attention to the smallest de- 
tails, are shown to the best advantage in 
the imposing canvas, “ The Crucifixion.” 
The scene is laid directly under the walls 
of Jerusalem, and not at some 
distance away, as is usual in 
other paintings. It is treated in 
what at first seems an original, 
even brutal manner, with its 
hideous crowd in the foreground 
—Jews of the rabble, Phari- 
sees, weeping women, all equal- 
ly ignoble and repulsive. Ona 
bare rock, on the second plane, 
at the right, are the three cross- 
es with the three blood-stained 
figures. Three judges form a 
group apart onthe sloping rock, 
and the great, gloomy wall of 
Jerusalem overhangs the scene, 
presenting a shut-in effect which 
adds toits horror. But despite 
its sordid details Verestchagin’s 
“ The Crucifixion ” is a trench- 
ant and powerful sermon. For 
the Russian artist is, above all 
else, a literary realist, express- 
ing himself in form and color 
instead of words. He has some- 
thing to say, and says it so well 
that the world stops to listen. 
Like Munkacsy, he paints for 
humanity and the future. 

Leon Bonnat, William Adol- 
phe Bouguereau, and Gustave 
Doré justly merit foremost place 
in the long list of French paint- 
ers who in the second half of the 
century have made notable 
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ECCE HOMO. 
inting by F. Brock 


From a} 


contributions to Christian art. Fresh from 
a study of Verestchagin’s “ The Crucifix- 
ion,” the temptation to compare it with 
Bonnat’s “Christ on the Cross” is too 
strong to be resisted. The Frenchman 
possesses in generous measure artistic vig- 
or, strength and skill, but he fares poorly in 
the present comparison with his Russian 
rival, for while the supernatural dominates 
Verestchagin’s canvas, Bonnat has chosen 
to show us Christ simply as atortured man 
writhing in his finalagony. ‘The sufferer, 
in the midst of the most horrible pain, seems 
to strain in a last effort. The muscles con- 
tract, the veins swell, and the light, bring- 
ing all intocruel relief, clearly defines each 
swollen limb. But if the passing from life 
to death is rendered with almost brutal 
reality, the emotion evoked is repulsive 
rather than touching. It is not the Re- 
deemer, emaciated by fasts, nor the Son of 
God, suffering but resigned; it is a mere 
man, who has lived a common life, and 
whose body endures tortures which the soul 
does not share.” 

Considered purely as a painting, Bon- 
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nat’s “Christ on the Cross” is in some 
respects a masterpiece, but the moral sig- 
nificance of the scene the artist has essayed 
to depict seems wholly to have escaped 
him. Bonnat, in other words, appears de- 
void of the religious spirit which should 
ever animate the painter of sacred sub- 
jects, and in this respect a wide gulf 
separates him from Bouguereau, his senior 
in years, as he is past question his superi- 
or in art. Bouguereau, during the forty 
years that have elapsed since his “The 
Entombment of St. Cecilia” was first ex- 
hibited in Paris, has painted more than a 
score of religious pictures, all evincing 
delicate and lucid conception of the es- 
sential truths of Christianity and an artistic 
purpose as lofty as it is serene. Indeed, 
in “The Entombment of St. Cecilia,” 
combining as it does in rare degree the 
marvellous qualities of delicacy and refine- 


(DETAIL OF ‘‘CHRIST BEFORE. 


FIGURE OF CHRIST. 
PILATE.”’) 
From a painting by M. Munkacsy, 
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CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 
From a painting by Léon Bonnat. 


ment, is to be found the keynote of all his 


_ sacred canvases. The body of St. Cecilia 


is borne aloft in the midst of impressive 
religious ceremony. Enveloped ina white 
shroud, the young martyr reclines upon 


‘the uplifted arms of the mourners, the 


palm of martyrdom aptly fashioned about 


‘the head in the form of an aureole. One 


feels the silence of the scene, unbroken 
save by the fallof the sandalled feet as the 
cortége descends the stone stairs to the 


crypt. The figures are distinguished and 


noble in attitude and in gesture; mourn- 
ing is depicted not alone upon the faces 
but in every detail of color and form in 
the surroundings. The artist, imbued with 
the sentiment of his subject, has executed 


‘it with unerring precision. The color is 


reserved, the drawing direct and true in 


-every line. 


But it is, perhaps, in his treatment of 


‘the delicate loveliness of children that 


Bouguereau is at his best. In his famous 
Virgin, which, with his “ Holy Women at 


‘the Tomb of Christ,” is reproduced else- 


where, the smiling beauty of the infant 
Jesus and St. John recalls the cherubs of 


ithe Italian school of the Renaissance, 


while the face of the Virgin has a nobili- 
ty of expression and a fine serenity the 
charm of which, once felt, will never be 
forgotten. 

Of Paul Gustave Doré it is difficult to 
speak with moderation or without preju- 
dice, for his genius was as uneven as it was 
facile, and he was never twice the same. 
His “Christ Entering Jerusalem,” repro- 
duced herewith, exhibits many of his excel- 
lences and not a few of his inherent defects. 
Other French painters of religious sub- 
jects who merit a place in this record are 
the late Paul Delaroche, whose reverent 
spirit, unerring taste and severe and 
chaste methods find noble expression in 
“The Virgin at the Foot of the Cross” 
and numerous other paintings; Ary Schef- 
fer, an artist of heart and genius, repre- 
sented in this place by his sweet and 
touching “Christ the Consoler” ; Theo- 
dore Aligny, who is perhaps seen at his 
best in “ Jesus and the Woman of Samaria,” 
and who never hesitated to sacrifice suc- 
cess to a severe and lofty ideal; and the 
veteran Alexandre Bida, whose exquisite 
designs for the illustration of the Gospels, 


THE VIRGIN AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS. 
From a painting by Paul Delaroche. 
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HOLY WOMEN AT THE TOMB OF CHRIST. 
From a painting by W, A, Bouguereau. 
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completed in 1867, have won world-wide _ ist. 


fame. 


Gustav Richter, who died ten years ago, 


and tothe brilliant coloring 
and rich scenic effects of 
whose “ Christ Raising the 
Daughter of Jairus” the 
engraving given on another 
page does but meagre jus- 
tice, was long regarded by 
the Germans, and with rea- 
son, as one of their fore- 
most painters of sacred sub- 
jects. And the same is true 
of Bernhard Plockhorst 
(long the friend and associ- 
ate of Piloty) whose “Christ 
Takes Leave of His Moth- 
er,” one of our subjects of 
illustration, shows this gift- 
ed and serious - minded 
painter at his best. 
Frederick Brockmann 
has painted few religious 
pictures, but his Ecce 
Homo” is aconception that 
would do credit to any art- 
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CHRIST THE CONSOLER. 


From a painting by Ary Scheffer. 


Truth to nature, admirable color, text- 


ure and character, are found in equal pro- 


‘THE HEAD OF CHRIST. 
From a painting by Gabriel Max. 


pertions in the canvases of Franz Defreg- 


ger, a favorite pupil of Pi- 
loty. His “Madonna and 
Child,” a study of rare del- 
icacy and loveliness, shows 
Defregger at his best. Mi- 
chael Furst has to his credit 
several sacred paintings of 
equal beauty and worth but 
his “Flight into Egypt” 
easily leads all the others in 
popular esteem. Heinrich 
Hoffmann’s “Jesus at Geth- 
semane” has been widely 
exhibited. “ Christ and the 
Adulteress lends fresh 
beauty and meaning to one 
of the sweetest and most 
touching of gospel tales. 

Gabriel Max a few years 
ago completed a head of 
Christ. A reproduction of 
it forms a fitting finale to 
this brief study of Christ in 
Modern Art. 
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A CITY OF GHOSTS. 
BY VIOLET ETYNGE MITCHELL. 


— to Henry Bradshaw, a_ to have been buried by the Romans with 
monk of Chester Abbey (who lived a view to preservation) reads : 


about the middle of the fourteenth cen- GENIO 

tury), the founder of the first city on this SANCTO 

site was “a mighty strong giant,” named CENTVRIE 

Leon Gauer. In this writer’s poetical “Lyfe AELIVS 

of St. Werburgh,” the following lines occur: CLAVDIAN 
OPT: V-S 


‘The founder of Chester, as saith Polychronicon, 
Was Leon Gaver, a mighty strong giant; (Translation.—“To the Holy Genius 
Which builded caves, & dungeons many a one 
No goodly buildings, ne proper, ne pleasant. of the Century. Aelius Claudianus, the 
But King Leil, a Briton sure and valiant, Optio, performs his vow.’’) 

Was founder of Chester by 

pleasant buildings, 

And of Caerleil; also named 

by the King.” 

There seems to be great 
uncertainty as to the early 
history of Chester, some 
historians maintaining 
that there was no occupa- 
tion of the site until the 
establishment of the Ro- 
man camp in 61 A.D.; 
others assuring us that 
there was a British town 
here known as Caerlleon 
Vawr, and that it was a 
place of considerable im- 
portance. It does seem 
to be tolerably clear, how- 
ever, that with the advent 
of the Roman legions 
came the greatness of the 
city, and that it was not 
long before the construc- 
tion of temples, baths and 
other public edifices was 
pressed forward. 

Considering the long 
occupation of Chester by 
the Romans, it is natural 
to expect that many im- 
portant remains of their 
works should exist to the 
present day; and perhaps 
one of the most interest- 
ing of these relics is an 
altar, unearthed in 1861, 
on the premises of a wine 
merchant in old Water- 
gate Street. Vim = 

The inscription on this 
altar (which is supposed GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. 
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CITY WALLS AND ROO-DEE. 


In the Grosvenor Museum is another 
interesting altar, in good preservation. On 
the top is a bas-relief of a human face en- 
circled by a twisted wreath, and on its side 
is the following inscription: 


PRO. SAL DOMINORVM. NW. 
INVICTISSIMORVM 

AVGG. GENIO LOCI. 

FLAVIUS LONGVS 

TRIB. MIL LEG. XX. V. V. 

ET LONGINVS FIL. EIVS. DOMO 
SAMOSATA. V. S. 


( Translation.—* For the welfare of our 
most invincible Lords the Augustii. To 
the Genius of the place, Flavius Longus, 
a Tribune of soldiers, of the Twentieth 
Legion, the Valerian, the Victorious, and 
Longinus, his son, natives of Samosata, 
perform their vow.’’) 

In other parts of the city were found 
fragments of Roman altars, tombstones, 
inscribed and sculptured stones, and a 
“ pig of lead,” still bearing the name of 
“ Ceesar.” 

The remains of buildings which have 
been discovered are numerous and highly 
interesting; and in a narrow passage called 
Pierpoint Lane are still to be seen the 


fragments of what was originally a public 
Roman bath. 

Severai curious old tombstones have at 
different times and in different localities 
been found. One to the “divine shades ” 
of Callimorphus and Serapion was buried 
beneath the soil and débris near the walls 
of the city, and another (unearthed in a 
corner of St. Oswald’s Churchyard) bears 
an inscription to the “divine shade” of 
Czesonia Severiana. 

ok * * * * 

The links which connect old Chester 
with the modern city are many, and full of 
romantic interest. After the greatness and 
glory of the Roman empire passed away 
the entire country fell into a state of semi- 
barbarism. Romano-Britons, Saxons and 
Danes, in turn, struggled for the coveted 
spot. About the year a.D. 924 it was 
conquered by King Edward the Elder, 
father of Ethelred the Unready. Then 
came an interval of comparative peace 
until 1255 A.p., when the Welsh, under 
Prince Llewellyn, carried fire and sword 
to the very gates of the city, but were 
soon brought to subjection by Edward L., 
the conqueror of Wales. In 1459 Henry 
VI. with Queen Margaret visited Chester, 
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and bestowed badges, in the shape of little 
silver swans, on those who espoused his 
cause. 

During the fifteenth century the practice 
of performing Miracle Plays in the streets 
was introduced. The actors with their 
movable stages went about, giving all 
the inhabitants an equal opportunity of 
witnessing the curious and probably in- 
structive sight. Some of the plays (judg- 
ing by what I have seen of those still in 
existence) must have been very funny ; but 
doubtless they were considered intensely 
solemn affairs in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, 

The summers of 1507 and 1517 were 
memorable for the awful visitation known 
as the “sweating sickness” (or plague), 
which proved fatal to many of the inhabi- 
tants. It is recorded that “ many died and 
others fled out of the city, insomuch that 
the streets were full of grass”; and “ that 
for want of trading the grass did grow a 
foot high at the Cross and in other streets 
of the city.” 

In Watergate Street is a celebrated 
structure, known as God’s Providence 
House, from the fact that on the main 
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beam, under the gable, is the following in- 
scription : 


GOD'S PROVIDENCE IS MINE INHERITANCE, 


Tradition says that this was the only 
dwelling in Watergate which was passed 
over by the plague, and that in gratitude 
for that remarkable deliverance the owner 
had the inscription carved on the cross- 
beam. 

During the succeeding thirty-four years 
many minor events of no importance took 
place, but in the month of August, 1551, 
the whole country was thrown into a state 
of wildest excitement, caused by the con- 
flict between the Commons and the Crown. 
Three weeks after this Charles came to 
Chester, and for a time he and his suite 
were nobly entertained within the gates of 
the loyal old city. 

Again and again did its quiet streets 
echo to the clanking of horses’ feet and 
the noisy laughter of the king’s troops, 
while in the evenings (perhaps to the mu- 
sic of guitar or mandolin) many a fair 
dame was serenaded by gay cavalier; nay, 
who knows but that through the quaint 
old Norman window, which gives light to 


THE CASTLE. 
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the room in which I am now writing, a 
scarlet or white rose was not thrown ? 
After the civil wars were over the good 
people of Chester seem to have settled 
down and busied themselves in the culti- 
vation of the arts of peace and in strength- 
ening their ancient bulwarks and fortifica- 
tions. 
The walls, which surround the city and 
afford a continuous walk of nearly two 
miles in extent, are in an excellent state of 
preservation. (Chester is, in fact, the only 
walled city whose ramparts are in such 
condition. York was detended in the same 


village, the infant commerce of England 
was borne along the swelling waters of 
the Dee and up to the very walls of Ches- 
ter. (Not very far away is the water- 
tower, to which are still attached the rings 
by which ships that came to the city were 
moored.) 

In those days the present race-course 
was covered with water at every tide, save 
only a bank or eye of dand near the centre, 
which, surmounted by a stone cross, ac- 
quired the name of Rood-eye or Island of 
the Cross. 

A curious legend is told of the spot, and 


EXTERIOR OF CHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


manner, but its walls show much decay and 
are in many places destroyed altogether.) 
History gives the date of their erection as 
A.D. 61, but very little of the original struct- 
ure remains and those of‘the present day 
are mostly of the Edwardian period. 
Ascending to the walls by steps from 
Watergate one may look outward over a 
beautiful race-course, over seventy acres 
in extent, which is known as the Roo-Dee, 
or Rood-eye. But this verdant meadow 
was not always as it now appears. Inages 
past and gone, when the Saxon and Nor- 
man held sway over the land, when colos- 
sal Liverpool was but a simple fishing 


is here given for the benefit of those who 
have a taste for the wonderful. 

“Once upon a time (you must not ask 
when) the Christians of Hawarden, a few 
miles down the river, were in a sad Strait 
for lack of rain. Now it so happened that 
in the church of that place there stood a 
cross and image of the Virgin Mary, called 
Holy Rood. To her shrine then repaired 
the faithful and fearful of all classes to 
pray for rain. Among the rest, Lady 
Trawst, the wife of the Governor of Ha- 
warden, prayed so heartily and so long 
that the image, grown desperate we sup- 
pose, fell down upon the lady and killed 
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her. Mad with rage at this ill answer to 
their prayers, a jury of the inhabitants was 
summoned, and the Holy Rood summarily 
convicted of wilful murder and other hei- 
nous sins. Fearful, however, of the conse- 
quence if they executed the offender, the 
jury determined to lay her upon the beach 
at low water, whence the next tide carried 
her away to the spot where she was found, 
under the walls of Chester. ‘The citizens 
held a post-mortem examination, and seeing 
that she was Holy Rood, decided on bury- 
ing her where she was found, and erected 
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gay contrast with the spring costumes and 
fluttering parasols of the ladies ; and here, 
too, in the centre of the ring, may be found 
a miniature Coney Island, lacking perhaps 
in the giant elephant, but replete with 
voluble life, fat women and catch-penny 
shows. 

A few steps further and Grosvenor Road 
interrupts the walls, only to the extent of 
its own width. Here a good glimpse may 
be had of the buildings which form the 
modern Castle of Chester. 

At what period of history Chester Castle 


INTERIOR OF CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


over her a simple stone cross, which, tra- 
dition says—we fear, this time, not very 
truthfully—once bore an inscription to the 
following effect : 
‘** The Jews their God did crucify, 
The Hawardeners theirs did drown, 
Because their wants she'd not supply, 
And she lies under this cold stone,’” 
But the Roo-Dee of the present day is 
chiefly famous for the horse-races, which 
have for centuries been held annually in 
the month of May and attract crowds from 
all parts of the kingdom. 
Here, on the grand-stand, may be seen 
the scarlet coats of the military making 


was erected is a question never likely to 
be determined. It is, however, recorded 
that Ethelfleda, the daughter of Alfred 
the Great, “enlarged the boundaries of 
the city by outbuilding the ancient walls 
on the south side, and thus including the 
castle, which beforetime inconven- 
iently situated without the walls.” There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that a fortress 
existed here previous to the Norman Con- 
quest. 

Here, in 1657, the Puritans “sought 
the Lord” by trying and putting to death 
the gallant Earl of Derby, Sir Timothy 
Featherstonehaugh and Captain Benbow. 


M 
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Leaving the castle, a short walk along 
the walls brings us to the Bridge Gate, 
from which can be seen the Dee Mills, a 
massive pile of gloomy buildings which 
have existed on this very spot since the 
tenth century, and were a source of enor- 
mous revenue to their owners, the Earls 
of Chester. 

It is on the Dee, near the old Bridge 
Gate, that the salmon fishery is carried on 
and the celebrated Dee salmon caught. 
Many a time, when a child, have I stopped 
on my way to school to see the fish leap in 
the weir or be hauled into the fishing-boats. 

The walls here run at a great height 
above the external roadway, until a turn is 
made to the northward, at which point one 


comes to the “ Wishing Steps.” Here, 
leaving my lunch-basket and school-books 
on the stone parapet, I invariably ran up 
and down these old-fashioned stairs, a 
thorough believer in the legend, that if 
any one only could succeed in thrice scal- 
ing them without taking breath any wish 
of the runner would be granted. (Nor 
did it ever occur to me to ask by what 
presiding Deity.) 

Passing Eastgate Street, which lower 
down is called “ Foregate,” and dates. 
back nearly to the time of our Lord’s. 
Crucifixion, the magnificent old Cathedral 
of St. Werburgh bursts upon our view. 
Erected in 660 A.D. as an abbey, it has. 
passed through many changes of fortune. 
According to fairly relia- 


KING CHARLES TOWER. 


ble tradition the site on 
which it stands has always 
been a sacred one, from 
time immemorial, and the 
same authority states that 
during the days of the 
Romans a Temple of 
Apollo stood there, which 
had itself risen from the 
ruins of a Druidical shrine. 

Be that as it may, we 
know that William Rufus, 
in the sixth year of his 
reign, began the founda- 
tion of a new monastery 
for monks of St. Bene- 
dict’s Order in this place, 
and that later still the 
jovial but polygamous 
Henry the Eighth turned 
it into a,Protestant cathe- 
dral. 

The general plan of 
this grand building is 
cruciform, and at the ex- 
treme end of the choir is. 
placed the lady chapel, in 
which is some fine stained 
glass. On the northern 
side of the nave are the 
cloisters, in which, doubt- 


has sought refuge from a 
heartless world to tell his 
beads. 

But whether the key- 
note to one’s interest be 
struck by the finely dec- 
orated windows, the mar- 


less, many a pious brother 
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ble font (a present from Lord Egerton), 
the series of mosaic pictures which encrust 
its walls, its Norman archways, exquisite 
wood -carving, or historic communion- 
table, or, moved by tenderer things, one’s 
soul responds to the grand music from an 
organ not to be excelled anywhere, a visit 
to Chester Cathedral will never be for- 
gotten nor regretted. 

I may add humbly, and not in the light 
of anart critic, that for myself the deepest 
charm of this old building lies in the stone 
figure of a knight who, standing out in 
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dens of the monks, and was made for 
them, during the time of Edward I., asa 
more convenient and less circuitous route 
to the east gate. 

To-day, in passing this place, I recall 
the fascination it had for me, in earlier 
years, when, chained by a vivid imagination 
to the spot, I caught sight, through the 
bushes, of some ghostly abbot, or the 
brown garb of humbler monk, as he crept 
through the shadows of early evening, 
bearing in muscular grasp a basket of 
early cabbages to the refectory. An in- 


WATERGATE ROWS. 


bas-relief from a neglected monument, 
keeps watch over the grave of one who is 
long forgotten. Between this knight and 
myself exists the friendship of years—the 
friendship that began when as a child he 
showed himself to me in the rosy sunlight 
through the stained-glass windows, till 
now, broken-nosed, shut off from his for- 
mer glory, he has retired into that world 
of oblivion which confronts us all. 

The Kale-yards are the next object of 
interest, and we soon find ourselves stand- 
ing over a little postern-gate, cut through 
the walls. This was the exit from what is 
known as the Kale-yards, or kitchen-gar- 


fant school and timber yard now occupy 
the ground on which the menastic kitchen 
flourished in the Middle Ages. 

And now we come to what is one of the 
most interesting portions of the walls. Be- 
fore us stands a mouldering old tower, 
part of the medizval fortifications of the 
city. Three hundred years ago it was 
known as Newton’s Tower, but at the 
present day it is called the Phoenix Tower, 
from the crest of one of the city companies 
which ornaments its south side, near the 
door. 

It is now occupied as a small museum. 

History affirms that it was actually upon 
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the roof of this tower that King Charles 
I. stood, and beheld the defeat of his forces, 
under the command of Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, on Rowton Moor. ‘They were 
on their way to reinforce the garrison of 
Chester, when they were attacked by the 
Parliamentarians and completely routed. 

The view from this portion of the walls 
is extensive. In the distance rise the 
Broxton and Peckforton hills, at whose end 
stand the ruins of Beeston Castle, once a 
stronghold of no small importance; and 
between the hills and the eye stretches the 
old forest of Delamere, often mentioned 
in romance; while immediately beneath 
the walls, taking the course of the ancient 
fosse, flows the sleepy canal, by whose side 
brawling boatmen now rouse the echoes 
that were once stirred by the battle-din of 
conflicting armies. 

We have not perhaps seen all that might 
interest us along these curious old walls; 
but to one who regards each stone as a 
relic this would indeed be difficult. Hav- 
ing reached the spot from which we started 
(old Watergate), we can descend the steps, 
and stroll slowly up the street, glancing 
with curious eyes at the strange houses on 
either side of us 


Here we come to an insignificant alley 
or passage, not worth a passing glance. 
Ah! but this leads to the Palace of the 
Stanleys, a family of high degree in ancient 
heraldry. 

This building, still presenting three ga- 
bles toward the court, was erected in 1591, 
and is the oldest specimen of really good 
timber architecture in Chester. Here the 
unfortunate Earl of Derby spent the day 
preceding his execution at Bolton, 1657. 

Higher up Watergate Street we come 
to the Rows, to describe which (intelli- 
gently) has puzzled wiser headsthan mine. 

Some one (I think the late Albert Smith) 
has spoken of this curious freak of archi- 
tecture as ‘a footway, lying right through 
the first floor frorts of the houses’’; but 
this pen-picture, good as it may be to one 
who has visited the spot, would not con- 
vey any definite idea to the mind of a 
stranger. 

Falling back, therefore, on an illustra- 
tion, I invite the reader to glance at the 
view of Watergate Rows, and then, hav- 
ing taken a backward glance at the picture 
of God’s Providence House, he cannot 
fail to understand for himself the odd 
construction of this system of building. 


EASTGATE ROWS. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH. 


The accompanying illustration of East- 
gate Rows (from the cross) will, perhaps, 
aid in giving a more distinct idea of these 
odd thoroughfares. 

Climbing the steps which face you, 
under the carved archway you would find 
yourself in a passage (well lighted from 
the street), in which (what zvz/d be) the 
back parlors of the houses are turned into 
most admirable stores. 

Here on a rainy day one can shop in 
luxury, or take exercise without being ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays when it is warm. 

Whatever the origin of this picturesque 
street architecture may have been, it seems 
probable that its highest development was 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Leaving the shopping centres far behind 
us, let us dip once more into romance by 
viewing the old Church of St. John the 
Baptist, which is, after the cathedral, the 
most important medieval structure in 
Chester. 

The Church of St. John was commenced 
as a cathedral in the year 1067 by the first 
Norman bishop of the united dioceses of 
Chester, Lichfield and Coventry. 

There can be no doubt but that at the 
time of its erection St. John’s was a beau- 


tiful piece of architecture, cruciform in 
shape, with nave, transepts, choir and east- 
ern Lady Chapel. 

During the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary many changes of fortune befell the 
building, which had suffered the loss of 
one tower, and was gradually showing de- 
cay. Elizabeth, however, recognizing its 
magnificent proportions, and having, per- 
haps, a tender interest in the noble old 
pile, caused it to be repaired, and built 
walls across the choir and transepts, which 
remain to this day. 

To describe Chester without an allusion 
to Eaton Hall would, indeed, be to enact 
Hamlet without the ghost ; for, though it 
has no especial claim on the attention of 
the student and lover of the antique, it is 
still, in point of elegant architecture, one 
of the most sumptuous and largest pri- 
vate residences of Great Britain. 

Standing on the outskirts of Chester, 
the elegant seat of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster is approached through a noble ave- 
nue of trees, and stands on a terrace from 
which fair gardens descend to the river 
Dee. 

Guarding the grand entrance to the hall 
is acolossal equestrian statue of Hugh Lu- 
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pus, from whom the present earl is said to 
have descended. 

The house, as it now stands, is practi- 
cally the fourth mansion which has occu- 
pied the spot, and the treasures in art 
with which it abounds have been gathered 
from all parts of the world. It is said 
that the statuary alone would, if sold, 
support in affluence a petty kingdom. 

And now it is time to close a sketch 
which, at the best, gives but a superficial 
idea of the quaint old town. Words may, 


“Dee” to Eaton Hall, and again I in- 
haled the fragrance from the pink roses in 
the gardens of his grace. One by one all 
the old scenes have been revisited, yet 
—something was missing. Rose-garden, 
ruins and river must charm even one 
who has not loved them when her nature 
was more in touch with the ghosts which 
haunt these scenes. But, alas! to my at- 
tentive ears came no voices of the past, 
and I missed from the cathedral cloisters 
those mysterious whisperings and rustlings 


EATON HALL, 


indeed, serve to describe those points of 
interest which lie above the ground, but 
think of the wonders still unearthed! the 
caskets of hidden jewels which time may 
yet place within our grasp! 

There is not one inch of Chester or its 
entourage with which I am not perfectly 
familiar, but it was my sad fate (after an 
absence of years) to return to a spot dear 
from associations only to find myself a 
stranger at its gates. 

Under the feathery branches of the 
same beech and chestnut trees was I 
rowed up the lovely Druid stream of 


of monkish garments; even my knight, 
cold and forgetful, ignored my_ timid 
greeting. And though with dreamy eyes 
I have watched through many a_ soft 
twilight for the passing of the Roman le- 
gions along the si-ent streets, they did not 
come. 
“‘ The night is full of voices, but the voices can- 
not reach us, 
For our hearts have grown more hardened, 
and our minds are filled with care, 
Yet, when midnight chimes are pealing, all 
those silent forms come stealing 
From carved tombs and mossy graves to 
wander here and there.” 


UM 
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] OUISE MICHEL, the famous French 
~ Anarchist, is coming over here this 
month. Her mission here will be to lect- 
ure throughout the United States, and 
she has made an agreement with some 
people here by which she will receive $20 
a lecture and all travelling and hotel ex- 
penses for herself and her aged mother, 
Carlotta Michel, whom she will take around 
with her. The money, after payment of 
necessary expenses, will be devoted to 
founding a home in England for revolu- 
tionists who have to fly or are expelled 
from other nations in Europe for making 
incendiary speeches. Louise Michel is at 
present living in London. 

* * 

* 


GENERAL THOMAS H. RUGER, successor 


to General Miles as commander of the De- 


partment of the Atlantic, is fast becoming 
a prominent and honored figure in metro- 
politan life. His career asa soldier has been 
a brilliant one. He was born in western 
New York sixty years ago, and was grad- 
uated third in his class at West Point. 
As brigadier-general of volunteers he 
commanded a brigade in the Rappahan- 
nock campaign, taking part in the battle 
of Chancellorsville, and being advanced 
to the command of the First Division, 
Twelfth Army Corps, on the battle-field 
of Gettysburg, where he won a brevet of 
brigadier-general in the regular army for 
“ gallant and meritorious services.” After 
Gettysburg, General Ruger was ordered to 
New York City to aid in suppressing the 
draft of that year. He was next assigned 
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SENATOR B. R. TILLMAN OF SOUTII CAROLINA, 


to duty with the army of General Sher- 
man, and took part in numerous battles 
of the Atlanta campaign. When Hood 
sought to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country by his disastrous march to the 
north after the fall of Atlanta, General 
Ruger, with his division of the Twenty- 
third Corps, was attached to the command 
of General Schofield, which met and de- 
feated General Hood at Franklin. It was 
at Franklinthat Ruger gained his brevet of 
major-general of volunteers. He was also 
in the various engagements that resulted in 
the final surrender of Johnston’s army on 
April 25, 1865, and during the period of re- 
construction which followed he served as 
provisional governor of Georgia. From 
1871 to 1876 he was superintendent of the 
Military Academy. He has since then 
commanded in succession the depart- 
ments of the South, of Missouri, of Da- 
kota, and of Californias He was pro- 
moted to be major-general in the early 
part of this year. 


PookerR F. WASHINGTON, the man who 
spoke so eloquently for the new negro cn 
the opening day of the Atlanta Exposition, 
is a bright and shining example of the 
progress made by his race during the last 
thirty years, and his career a speaking 
object-lesson to his fellow negroes. He 
was born in slavery on a Virginia planta- 
tion less than forty yearsago. Soon after 


the war he went with his parents to Madi- 
son, W. Va. 


Here he worked in the salt 


furnaces the greater part of the year, 
going to school two or three months. 
When not able to attend school in the 
daytime, he would devote his nights to 
study. In 1871 he heard of the Hampton 
Institute in Virginia, and at once made up 
his mind to go there. He had enough 
money to carry him to Richmond, but 
reached there friendless and shelterless. 
His first night’s sleep was taken in a hole 
under the sidewalk. When he awoke he 
found he was near a vessel unloading pig- 
iron, and he obtained work which enabled 
him to earn enough to carry him to Hamp- 
ton, with a surplus of fifty cents. He 
worked his way through this institution, 
and after graduating went back to West 
Virginia, where he taught school for awhile. 
Then he was able to spend a year at Way- 
land Seminary, at Washington. From 
there he was called back to Hampton as a 
teacher, and remained there two years. 
When application was made to General 
S. C. Armstrong by citizens of Tuskegee, 
Ala., for some one to start an institution 
at that place on the plan of the Hampton 
Institute, Professor Washington was rec- 
ommended for the place. When he got 
there he found no lands or building — 
nothing, in fact, but the promise of the 
State to pay $2000 annually toward the 
expenses of the school, which was finally 
started in an old church and shanty with 
thirty students and one teacher. The 
growth of this institution under Professor 
Washington’s able management has been 
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little short of phenomenal. It has now 
1goo acres of land, about thirty buildings, 
and its property altogether is valued at 
one-quarter of a million of dollars. Most 
of this has been due to Professor Wash- 
ington’s own energy. He is an indefat- 
igable worker, a fine speaker, and _ his 
heart is in his work. 


* 


WHEN Congress meets this month it 
will boast no more striking figure than 
Ben R. Tillman, the new senator from 
South Carolina. ‘There is not a man on 
the floor of the Senate to-day fit to cope 
with Tillman when his oratorical bowie- 
knife is out. He thinks in pictures and 


SENATOR J. S. MORRILL OF VERMONT. 


has a nimble wit. Even the unterrified 
John James Ingalls would have a hard 
time of it with this one-eyed leader of 
the agrarian revolution, who has smashed 
the saloon power, overthrown the heirs of 
the old-time oligarchy of landed proprie- 
tors, humbled the pride of cities and towns, 
and let loose seas of reckless rhetoric, 
engulfing the traditions of South Carolina 
in a flood of Greek, Latin, slang, pro- 
fanity, crankiness and common sense. 


’ Reports from Hawarden show Mr. 
Gladstone to be in almost perfect health, 


and looking forward with keenest zest 
to the holidays. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone’s 
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ROBERT T. LINCOLN. 


birthdays both fall within the Christ- 
mas season—Mr. Gladstone’s, as all the 
world knows, on December 29th, and Mrs. 
Gladstone’s on January 6th. ‘The Glad- 
stones always spend Christmas at Hawar- 
den, in the midst of their children, friends 
and neighbors. 

* 

* 

WITH increasing frequency as the days 
go by the name of Robert ‘T. Lincoln, of 
Illinois, is being mentioned as a possi- 
ble Republican candidate for president. 
The whole country knows that Mr. Lin- 


SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN OF OHIO, 
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coln is the only surviving son of the great 
war president, and ail well-informed men 
know that he is in his own right a man of 
brains and of the highest character. He 
was born fifty-two years ago in Spring- 
field. His parents at that time owned no 
home, and he first saw the light of day in 
the Globe Tavern, a famous old-time hos- 
telry where his parents boarded. When 
Robert was about a year old the family 
moved into the house which continued to 


SENATOR I, G. HARRIS OF TENNESSEE. 


be their home until the father became 
President of the United States. Robert 
went to school at Springfield, and after 
getting through his primary studies was 
sent to the Illinois State University. He 
came East in 1859,and in 1860 entered the 
Phillips Academy of Exeter. After a 
brief attendance at this school he was 
admitted to Harvard as a member of the 
class of 64. Graduating in due time, he en- 
tered the law school of the university, from 
which he retired, after a brief stay, to accept 
a commission as captain in the regular 
army and assistant adjutant-general on the 
staff of General Grant. This modest rank 
the son of the president himself suggest- 
ed, as he did not desire to rank any of the 
officers then on General Grant’s staff. He 
witnessed the fall of Petersburg and the 
pursuit and capture of Lee’s army. After 
Petersburg was evacuated he was sent back 
with an escort to bring his father, the presi- 
dent, up to the front. He was at Appo- 
mattox and witnessed the surrender of Lee. 


THE forthcoming publication of the 
memoirs upon which John Sherman has 
been engaged for several years past 
promises to be one of the literary events 
of the season, for the Ohio senator has 
had a truly remarkable career. He was 
but thirty-one years old when he took his 
seat in the national House of Representa- 
tives forty years ago this month, and since 
that time he has constantly held a high 
place in either the legislative or executive 
branch of the Government. He remained 
in the lower house eight years, and then 
was elevated to the Senate, where he 
served for seventeen consecutive years, 
resigning from that body to become secre- 
tary of the treasury under Hayes. It was 
as the head of the Treasury Department 
that Mr. Sherman did perhaps the best 
work of his life. He is a born financier. 
Mr. Sherman’s public career is a familiar 
story, and his memoirs contain facts that 
some prominent people will wish never to 
have been told. 


SENATOR J. M. PALMER OF ILLINOIS, 


Two other veterans of the Senate, 
Morrill, of Vermont, and Palmer, of IIli- 
nois, are also putting in shape recollections 
of their long and useful public careers. 
Senator Morrill, who is now eighty-four, 
is one of the last of the conspicuous actors 
in Congressional affairs under the old ré- 
gime which passed into history with the 
election of Abraham Lincoln and the pass- 
ing of the Rubicon by Jefferson Davis and 
his associates. Mr. Morrill first entered 
the House of Representatives in 1855, 
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which takes us back forty years, and served 
consecutively until the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, or a term of twelve years, when he 
was chosen to the Senate to succeed Luke 
P. Poland, taking his seat in 1867. He 
has since been the recipient of similar hon- 
ors four times, in 1872, 1878, 1884 and 
1890, making twenty-eight years of un- 
broken service in the higher branch of 
Congress, with nearly two years remaining 
of his present term, which will not expire 


until March, 1897. 


SENATOR PALMER, the third member of 
the Senate to turn author, is six years older 
than Sherman and six years younger tha. 


REV. EVERETT D. BURR, PASTOR OF THE RUGGLES 
STREET BAPTIST CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. 


Morrill. He left the Republican fold with 
Horace Greeley. Silver flecks his hair 
and beard, and he is a grandfather, but he 
showed in 1888 and again in 1890 an en- 
ergy that would have been surprising ina 
man of thirty-five. In the first of these 
campaigns he ran for Governor of Illinois, 
and though the State was hopelessly Re- 
publican he lifted the Democratic vote up 
to a height it had not reached before, and 
narrowly escaped election. In the next 
campaign he enjoyed the unique honor of 
a nomination for the United States Senate 
by the State Democratic Convention. He 
turned to and worked for the State ticket 
that was nominated at the same time, 
speaking in every district in the State with 
the tirelessness of a youth, hitting the Re- 
publicans sturdy blows and discomforting 
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R. ALBERTSON, PASTOR OF THE LAGONDA AVENUE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


their orators by his logic and eloquence. 
He was elected to the Senate by the leg- 
islature after that campaign. Another 
senatorial veteran who could, if he were so 
minded, write an interesting volume of 
recollections, is Isham G. Harris, of Ten- 
nessee. He was in the House for several 
terms before the war, governor of his State 
from 1857 to 1862, and has served in the 
Senate since 1877. 
* 

SPEAKING of this Senatorial quartette 

reminds me that the House, over which 


REV. HENRY H. KELSEY, PASTOR OF THE FOURTH 
CHURCH, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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CONGRESSMAN JOEL D. HUBBARD, EIGHTH MIS- 
SOURI DISTRICT. 


Thomas B. Reed will doubtless preside 
during the next two years, contains two 
splendid and sturdy veterans—Galusha A 
Grow, of Pennsylvania, and David B. 
Culberson, of ‘Texas. Mr. Grow’s recent 
return to the House, after an interval of 
nearly thirty years, has served to renew 
interest in a man for whose political future, 
in 1860, no prediction would have been 
considered too roseate. Although elected, 
after ten years of continuous service, 
speaker of the lower house of what was 
probably the most important Congress 
which has ever sat in the United States, Mr. 
Grow was not renominated. He severed his 
connection with the Democratic party and 
almost immediately became the Republican 


REV. DAVID H. GREER, PASTOR OF ST. BARTHOLO- 
MEW’S CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


leader, and in 1861 was elected speaker. Mr. 
Grow was born in Connecticut in 1824, but 
was raised in Pennsylvania, whither his 
mother, who had been left a widow while 
Galusha was still a small child had removed. 
Judge Culberson, the other veteran of 
whom I made mention, was first elected to 
the House in the early 79’s, and in point 
of continuous service is now the oldest 
member of that body. He is not given 
to speech-making, but is nevertheless a 
man of sound parts and, perhaps, the ablest 
lawyer in either branch of Congress. An- 
other notable member of the new House 
will be Joel D. Hubbard, of Missouri, the 
man who defeated Bland at the last election, 
overcoming a majority of 25,000. Hubbard 
is a physician and practised his profession 


REV. R. H. CONWELL, PASTOR OF GRACE BAPTIST 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


for ten years before entering politics. He 
is only thirty-five, but has brains and a 
nimble wit, and is reputed one of the 
shrewdest politicians in his State. 


* 


To the thoughtful at least one of the 
most significant and hopeful signs of the 
time—accentuated by the important na- 
tional conference soon to be held in this 
city—is the steady growth in numbers and 
influence of what is known as the “ Insti- 
tutional Church.” Institutional churches 
are usually centres of activity week-days as 
wellas Sundays. Rev. R. H. Conwell is pas- 
tor of Grace Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 
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CONGRESSMAN D. B, CULBERSON OF TEXAS, 


This church’s more familiar name is the 
Temple, and its most conspicuous feature 
is Temple College. Two thousand students 
attend it and have competent instruction in 
a broad range of studies. The allied depart- 
ments enroll enough more students to 
swell the total of 3500. A new building 
connected with the ‘Temple is the home of a 
network of organizations, including musical 
and other associations and a woman’s con- 
gress of household science and art. The 
Samaritan Hospital accommodates twenty 
patients, and the young men’s congress, 
organized on the basis of the United States 
Congress, discussing the same subjects and 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


governed by the same rules, meets weekly. 
Equally varied and useful are the activities 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 
presided over by Dr. David H. Greer. Rev. 
E. D. Burr, a young man of signal force and 
spirit, is at the head of the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church, of Boston, which probably 
does more than any church in that city in 
relief lines, assisting, through its two mis- 
sionaries, regularly four hundred families 
with food and clothing. During 1894 
twenty-six hundred cases were treated at 
its dispensary. On its medical staff are 
nine physicians with an apothecary and a 
dentist. Four buildings are required for 
its various departments, and much educa- 


Ts CAINE: 


tional, industrial and mechanical instruc- 
tion is given. The Fourth Church, Hart- 
ford, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, pastor, and the 
Lagonda Avenue Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, Rev. Ralph Albertson, pastor, are 
shining examples of the institutional church 
in cities of moderate size. Both have a 
gymnasium and baths, library, reading- 
room and eveningclasses. Neighborhood 
and outdoor work contribute to the work 
centring at the church, and there is much 
visitation. Two of the churches named 
are Baptist, two Congregationalist, and 
one is Episcopalian, but all are applying 
Christianity in its broadest and best sense. 
I repeat that the institutional church is 
one of the most hopeful and significant 
signs of the times. 
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lifetime by a number of admiring friends. 
It stands close by the main entrance of 
the park, in the making of which Mr. 
Stranahan had so large ashare. The vet- 
eran’s fondest ambition is to live to see 
Brooklyn become a part of Greater New 
York. 

* % 

PETER CONLIN, acting-chief of the New 
York police force, is fast taking rank as 
one of the ablest policemen the metropolis 
has ever had. He was born in this city 
fifty-four years ago, and during the war 
was a lieutenant in the famous fighting 
Irish Brigade. His connection with the 
police force dates from November, 1869. 
In appearance Chief Conlin is a compactly 
built man of medium height. He has a 
constitution that has been proof against the 
ravages of the years, and looks younger 
i g , than he really is. He is a handsome man 
Joun T.Carng, of Utah, isa nativeofthe with a kindly face that attracts every one. 
“| Isle of Man. He was brought to this coun- 

i try when a boy, and for more than forty 

| years (he is now seventy-six) has been one of 

| the leaders of the Mormon Church. From 

| 1882 to 1892 he was a delegate in Con- 
gress from Utah, and he was also the 
founder and for several years the editor 
of the Salt Lake Herald. 

* 

THE venerable James S. T. Stranahan, 
whose recovery from a long and serious 
illness is now reported, has since the death 
of Henry Ward Beecher been regarded as 
Brooklyn’s foremost citizen. He was born 
in Madison County, this State, in 1808, and 
in 1844 came to Brooklyn to live. For 
half a century, therefore, he has been iden- 
tified with the city, and has been an im- 
portant factor in its life and growth. He 
{ enjoys the unique honor of having had his 
statue placed in Prospect Park during his J. S. T. STRANAHAN, 


HARK! TO THE BELLS. 


BY NELLIE NELSON. 


H ARK to the joyous, chiming bells, 
Encircling the earth; 

Each to his own the story tells 
Of Christ the Saviour’s birth. 
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MY PET SUBJECT. 


BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


OW far an indication of the painter’s charac- 
ter is the choice of subject that he makes, 
it is difficult to say. It so frequently happens that 
a personal acquaintance, a casual meeting or a 
glimpse of his photograph is disappointing. ‘The 
man is so different from our preconceived ideas, so 
entirely unlike the ideals we had raised. Among 
literary men in particular is this true, probably 
because the average public is able to better get at 
the man of letters by his written work, in the essay, 
the novel and other efforts. One is inclined to 
take seriously the hero of a romance, and to think 
of him as embodying the writer’s personality to a 
certain extent, rather than to accept him as a 
character study only. 
We all know that the clown in private life is, as 
a rule, a very serious individual, that the tragedian 
is not averse, when off the stage, to cracking his 
little joke, and that the popular actress whose por- 
trayal of the poetic, love-lorn maiden moves us to 
flights of sentimental fancy, or dissolves us to tears, a 
FAITH AND HOPE, is, when out of the glare of the foot-lights, not in- ; 
frequently a thoroughly practical female, to whom 


From a painting by Charles C. Svendsen. 


THE ROBIN’S VESPER. 
From anetching by Benjamin Lander. 
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A NEW ENGLAND MAIDEN, 
From a painting by James Hall. 


the pleasures of the table are not to be de- 
spised, and whose life is anything but a suc- 
cession of dreamy, amorous raptures. I 
have known in the schools of Paris the most 
slovenly, unkempt and thoroughly disrepu- 
table student, one whose hands were never 
clean, whose habits were vile and whose 
general appearance was of the worst, to 
turn out for the master’s inspection of a 
Saturday a drawing that was spotiess, exe- 
cuted in the most fetching way with the 
greatest daintiness of stump work, of hand- 
ling of his charcoal or crayon, and, in short, 
to produce a masterpiece in his way that 


A GRAY’ DAY. 
From a water-color drawing by G. P. Hinman. 


‘would set the rest of the class wild with 
envy. 

So, too, I have seen a dapper, elegant 
and perfectly groomed young chap, whose 
necktie was adjusted to a nicety and whose 
clothes were of an ultra fashionable cut, 
dash off a fine, vigorous, manly ébauch: of 
a torso, or some old, bony model, in a 
manner not only surprising, but entirely 
unexpected. One of the mildest men I 


A STUDY OF FOLIAGE. 
Drawn by Dexter B. Dawes. 


ever knew was never happy save when he 
was painting gory battlefields and bloody 
war scenes, and he had never known the 
smell of powder. And an artist in France 
of national reputation, who delights the 
world with his lovely, ethereal composi- 
tions of religious subjects, is a man of the 
most pronounced detestation of all things 
sacred, himself profane to a degree. It is 
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very difficult to diagnose the man from his 
work in many cases, and yet, it may 
be after all, it is only when he paints 
or writes that the true self is apparent, 
that the casual, outward manifestations 
are superficial, and the real man is kept in 
reserve to be drawn upon for the emer- 
gency of the serious effort. 

Surely, however, we may see that Benja- 
min Lander loves Nature, and that certain 
of her moods appeal to him with much 
force. He translates her in a fall effect, 
and makes her meaning clear enough, The 
leafless tree, when the anatomy of the 
woodland may be studied, the delicate, 
graceful sapling, the low-lying distance, 
and the bit of water with long, graceful 
grasses, he gives faithfully. It is the time 
of the year to paint. A thousand colors 
and tints commingleto produce a harmony 
of tone. A poet * of nature once said: 


“Hold a bunch of meadow grasses 
Up against a clear gray sky, 
You may search the whole world over, 
But you never will discover 
A more lovely harmony 


WHITE BIRCHES. 
From a water-color drawing by Fanny M. Tewkesbury. 


* Dora Read Goodale. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY, FAIR MAID? 
From a painting by Benjamin Eggleston. 


Than a bunch of meadow grasses, 

Rich and purple meadow grasses, 

Touched by every wind that passes, 
Held against a clear gray sky.” 

And Mr. Lander has caught the senti- 
ment of the season and the locality. An- 
other artist, Dexter B. Dawes, has found 
in the solemn stillness of the forest some 
tree-forms and foliage that have caught 
his fancy, and so he has jotted down the 
growth as he has seen it. 

Fanny Tewkesbury, who works well in 
the medium of water-color, has been at- 
tracted by some white birches, always a 
fruitful subject, with the silvery brilliancy 
of color and the striking notes they invari- 
ably make, lending themselves to pictorial 
effect. And G. P. Hinman gives a dainty 
suggestion of midsummer haze in “A Gray 
Day.” Benjamin Eggleston adds the charm 
of figure to his landscape in his “ Where 
are you going, my pretty, fair maid?” 
There is no little grace in his young woman 
with her old-time costume and coy pose of 
head, and if the gallant who half conceals 
himself behind the bushes does not join 
her soon, he must be made of very poor 
material indeed. “A New England Maid- 
en” that James Hall has chosen h2s 
more of the quiet primness of her race, 
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ing it with the grace and brill- 
iancy that was his wont. 

Back from inspiration, genius 
and the music of the classical 
masters to nature once more, and 
instead of the brilliancy of arpeg- 
gios and roulades, to the cease- 
less lapping of the waters—music 
indeed to some and soothing, 
pleasant melody to the true artist 
who paints in the open air. We 
may indeed envy Mrs. English’s 
boy in the boat, all on “A Sum- 
mer Day.” The pleasure of linger- 
ing by shore, on inland stream, 
idling over hook and line, is not 
without its attractions, and by 
THE SPINET PLAYER. some such shore we may encoun- 
4 Drawn by William Bradford Green. ter boats like Mr. Wood’s “ Be- 


though, indeed, it is more than probable 
the race characteristic is never sufficiently 
strong to overcome that of sex; and if,as = 
Mr. Burns says, “a man’s a man for a’ 
that,” be certain a woman never ceases to 
be a woman, be she princess or peasant, a 
Fifth Avenue swell or a fig-leaved Hot- 
tentot. 

To Charles C. Svendsen there is inspira- 
tion in the sublimities of Faith and Hope, 
and he has invested his maidens with de- 
lightful expressions—a no easy task. They 
seem madonna-like in their gentleness and 
refinement. Is it the boy Mozart at the 
ancient spinnet that Bradford Green has 5 
depicted? Surely it might be, and we can 
fancy the little Salzburg lad, seated by a 
candle-light, composing a sonata and play- 


From a painting by Mrs. M. B. English. 


yond Repair.” His old hulks 
here have done their duty and 
run their course. ‘Their race is 
finished and here they lie, silent 
evidences of the mutability of the 
things of this world. “The spires 
of Gloucester gleam no bright- 
er now, perhaps, than when the 
women of the old town paid their 
respects to that unfortunate skip- 
pet, Floyd Ireson, but the old 
boat is the same manner of craft 
that has sailed in and out the 
ancient harbor with brave sons 
of the sea, lo, these many years, 
and Jas. W. Pattison has drawn 
i and constructed her with knowl- 
| BEYOND REPAIR. edge. Her crew know, alas, only 
Drawn by George B. Wood. too well the surf that Karl 
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THE SPIRES OF GLOUCESTER. 


From a water-color drawing by James William Pattison. 


Schwenker has drawn in all its force and’ in the sound of the village church-bells, 
fury, and they have kept the old boat off, from the treacherous, storm-tossed waves 
on many a stormy night, when almost with- that mean destruction. 


STORM-TOSSED SURF. 
From a drawing by Karl F. Schwenker. 
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SOME RECENT STAGE PRODUCTIONS. 


BY 


ROBERT STODART. 


Henry Irvino’s JoHN Drew In “CHRISTOPHER, JR.”; “THE HEART 
OF MARYLAND”; “ HANSEL AND GRETEL,” Etc., Etc. 


H ENRY IRVING, accompanied by 
Miss Ellen Terry and the London 
Lyceum Company, began his present New 
York season with a production of “ Mac- 
beth,” in which he had never before been 
seen in this country, the play having lain 
unused on his shelf since 1888, the year 
of its last revival in his own theatre. 
Irving cuts boldly away from tradition 
in “ Macbeth,” inasmuch as he presents 
the Thane of Cawdor as a cool, calculating 
murderer and usurper, who listens willing- 
ly, almost eagerly, to the awful promptings 
of his spouse, and who is “infirm of pur- 
pose ” only when the immediate horror of 
murder—accomplished or about to be— 
overcomes him. That Macbeth feels the 
most poignant remorse after the murder of 
Duncan is graphically shown, but it is also 
made clear to the beholder that, should 
another Duncan spring from earth to stand 


MR. JOHN DREW. 


between him and sovereignty, Macbeth 
would strike him down. Undoubtedly 
Irving’s interpretation of the part—strik- 
ingly at variance as it is with long - ac- 


cepted theories —will awaken a contro- 
versy that cannot fail of being illuminative 
in its results. It will not be the first time 


that Henry Irving has “troubled the 


MISS MAUD ADAMS. 


waters.” Original genius, it will be re- 
marked, is ever being called upon to halt 
and submit to questioning, while medi- 
ocrity goes by unchallenged. ‘There is 
little of declamatory grace in Henry Ir- 
ving’s “ Macbeth,” and not as fine reading, 
but as an impersonation will it stand or fall. 
In the dagger scene, and that with Lady 
Macbeth immediately following the com- 
mission of “the deed without a name,” 
Irving rises to magnificent tragic heights, 
and proves anew his claim to absolute 
greatness. 

Ellen Terry’s “ Lady Macbeth” won the 
instant favor of a discriminate assemblage. 
At the rise of the curtain, which discloses 
her reading Macbeth’s letter, there came 
to her from all parts of the house, borne 
on the winds of applause, the sweet odor 
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of assured sympathetic appreciation, and 
from that onward the evening was a veri- 
table triumph for her. Perhaps her finest 
scene is that in which she pricks the sides 
of Macbeth’s intent, and bolsters up his 
resolution to murder Duncan. In the 
sleep-walking scene, the effect produced 
by her is one of heartrending pathos—of 
something “deeper than a cry.” “ Lady 
Macbeth ” is a test part for any actress, and 
Miss Terry’s task is the more difficult be- 
cause it is one purely of impersonation. She 
is compelledtto put a rugged disposition on, 
and, as it were, overthrow her own nature 
—all sweetness and light—from its very 
foundation. 

As to the support, the venerable Mr. 
Howe gives much gentle dignity to the 
part of “Duncan.” The “ Banquo” of Mr. 
Macklin is a commendable performance, 
and worthy of the honored name he bears. 
Mr. Cooper is almost an ideai “ Macduff ’— 
handsome, soldierly, intrepid. The scene 
in which he is told of the slaughter of his 
wife and children is finely graded and 
thrillingly climaxed. His speeches ut- 


tered in passionate denunciation of “ Mac- 
beth” ring like the blows of a broadsword 
on a warrior’s shield. 

In conclusion, the pageantry of the pro- 
duction is notable, even when one con- 
siders the source of its completeness. No 
less than seventeen scenes are shown, the 
numerous tableaux are invariably impres- 
sive, and the very beautiful incidental 
music by Sir Arthur Sullivan is an almost 
continuous aid to the general illusion. 

“Christopher, Jr.” is a most diverting 
affair, and its author, Madeline Lucette 
Ryley, is to be congratulated on having 
achieved an unqualified success. The 
play employs Mr. John Drew’s character- 
istic talents in a happy manner, and pro- 
vides also a suitable réle for Miss Maud 
Adams, whose “ Dora” is as gentle-sweet 
as Tennyson’s poem of that name. 

The plot is one of misunderstandings and 
cross-purposes. Christopher Colt, Jr., three 
years before the rise of the curtain, has 
been married by proxy to a woman whom 
he has neverseen. Matters are made dense 
by his having assumed for the occasion 


ACT III. IN ‘CHRISTOPHER, JR.” 
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new romantic war drama, 


“The Heart of Maryland.” 
The awkward, unpromising 
débutante of “Ugly Duckling” 
and “ Miss Helyett ” days has 
disappeared, and in her place 
stands an actress of consum- 
mate aplomb, sure of herself 
and mistress of the means by 
which she produces her ef- 
fects; well-poised, resolute, 
forceful. Here is a remark- 
able proof of what arduous ar- 
tistic training will accomplish. 
But I run before my horse to 
market. Let us to the play. 


ACT I. MR. SLIBBS DRINKS TEA, 
the name of one of his friends. Mr. and 
Mrs. Colt meet for the first time in the 
first act of the play, totally ignorant of the 
relationship in which they stand toward 
each other, and fall desperately in love. 
Misunderstanding is heaped on misunder- 
standing, complication on complication, 
until the final act, when all is made clear. 

Mr. Drew, as usual, acts with dash and 
fine finish and an exact knowledge of his 
limitations. To my mind there is no actor 
on the American stage who understands 
himself better. He keeps the audience in 
an almost incessant ripple of laughter, and 
forces it to respect him in the few se- 
rious scenes that fall to his share. Mr. 
Drew receives able support from the mem- 
bers of his company, and he is most fortu- 
nately companioned by his leading lady, 
Miss Maud Adams. Her manner is can- 
dor itself. She is at all times convincing. 
Her art is a rare union of sensitiveness 
and strength, and critics of discernment 
are beginning to say that nothing outside 
of severe tragedy is beyond the range of 
her powers. ‘ What an ideal‘ Gilberte’ she 
would be!” one of them said lately, and I 
echo his opinion, and hope we shall yet 
see her in the part. Miss Adams sings 
Tosti’s “ Good-bye,” in Act III., in a rich 
contralto, and with a pose that is finely il- 
lustrative of the abandonment of utter de- 
jection. 

in an incredibly short space of time 
David Belasco has succeeded in turning a 
stick into a star. This fact is being dem- 
onstrated with clearness to a very con- 
siderable section of our public by the per- 
formance of Mrs. Leslie Carter in Belasco’s 


(‘‘ CHRISTOPHER, JR.”) 


Maryland Calvert, a South- 
ern girl, loves Alan Kendrick, 
a colonel in the Union army.  Alan’s 
father is a Confederate general, and has 
his headquarters at “The Lilacs 
home of Maryland. In the first act Alan 
is brought there a prisoner of war. His 
exchange being arranged, Colonel Thorpe, 
a bitter enemy, plots to destroy him on 
his way to the exchange station. He 
fails, and Alan returns secretly to “The 
Lilacs.” With the aid of Maryland’s 
brother, Lloyd Calvert, he is about to 
hide himself in an old mil!, when he is 
captured and accused by Thorpe of be- 
ing a spy. Calvert is accidentally shot, 
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upon his body are found compromising 
papers, and Alan is implicated through the 


THE VILLAGE WORTHIES. (‘‘ PUDD’NHEAD 


WILSON.”’) 


testimony of Maryland, which is uninten- 
tionally damaging. His execution is post- 
poned by Maryland’s appeal to General 
Hooker. Meanwhile General Kendrick is 
killed in action, and Colonel Thorpe, his 
successor, orders the execution to take 
place at once, and tries to force Maryland 
to submit to his embrace, whereupon she 
stabs himand frees Alan. Thorpe revives 
and orders the bell to be rung to announce 
the prisoner’s escape. Maryland rushes 
up the staircase, grasps the tongue of the 
bell to prevent its ringing and Alan is 
saved. 

I consider “ The Heart of Maryland ”a 
better war play than even “ Held by the 
Enemy.” The interest is more evenly 
sustained, the plot closer knit, the action 
more continuous and engrossing. The 
pictures of war-times that are unfolded 
instinctively impress the beholder with 
their truthfulness. The thrilling third act, 
in which events fairly tread upon each 
other’s heels, is a craftsman-like piece of 
dramatic construction, worthy of Sardou 
himself. It is in this act that Mrs. Carter 
is at her best. True it is that up to the 
point of the stabbing of Thorpe the scene 
is so powerfully realistic that it well-nigh 
plays itself, but when that time comes 
nothing acquired, but only inborn fire, can 
possibly be of any value to the woman en- 
acting “ Mary Calvert.” The tension is so 
terrible, the demand made upon her physi 
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cal powers so severe, that she is either 
crushed by the weight of it all and goes 
down to ridicule, or she rises above the 
intrinsic strength of the situation, and 
triumphs, paradoxical as it may seem, in 
spite of it. Mrs. Carter electrifies the 
house by the stormy force with which she 
does the stabbing, and carries everything 
before her. 

The cast of “ The Heart of Maryland” 
is a liberal one. I use the word “liberal ” 
advisedly, since so fine an actor as Mr. 
Frank Mordaunt is “killed off” after the 
second act (shameful extravagance !), and 
Mr. Edwin F. Mayo has a part that calls 
for a few salutes, and the speaking of a 
dozen lines or so. Mr. John E. Kellard 
is sufficiently repulsive as “Colonel Fulton 
Thorpe” to make one long to see him 
hanged. Mr. Kellard has never appeared 
to better advantage. The “Lieutenant 
Robert Telfair” of Mr. Cyril Scott is easy 
and graceful. 

I advise you to see “The Heart of 
Maryland,” and observe the performance 
of one of the most interesting of American 
actresses. She is worth watching, as the 
saying is, in these days of well-drilled au- 


PUDD’NHEAD, ROXY AND THE TWINS. 
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tomatons, for she has 
red blood in her veins 
and a trumpet-call in 
her voice. 

Mr. Nat C. Good- 
win is reviving “ David 
Garrick” this season in 
a creditable, though 
hardly a brilliant man- 
ner. Most theatre- 
goers have fair mem- 
ories, and the fault- 
less performance of 
Charles Wyndham is 
not forgotten yet. Mr. 
Goodwin’s “David 
Garrick” lacks dis- 
tinction and the air of 
high breeding that is 
inseparably associated 
with the part. His 
pathos has a false ring, 
and he makes too many 
comedy “points.” 
Many of Garrick’s 
speeches, which, when 
delivered by Wynd- 
ham, held the earnest 


attention of the audience, are apt to cause 
a laugh when Goodwin speaks them. Mr. 
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HANSEL AND GRETEL. 


for in “ Ambition,” 


MISS LOUISE MEISSLINGER AS THE WITCH 
IN ‘‘ HANSEL AND GRETEL,.” 


Goodwin’s support is praiseworthy. Mr. 
C. F. Montaine, a young actor new to 


speech and gesture 
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New York audiences, 
is very successful as 
“Chivvy.” The diffi- 
cult monologue in Act 
II. is delivered with 
telling effect. I have 
never seen the part 
better played. Miss 
Annie Russell is the 
“Ada Ingot,” and 
everything she does is 
dainty and delicate. 
Mr. Goodwin uses 
Madison Morton’s 
“Lend Me Five Shil- 
lings”? as an_after- 
piece, and in this rat- 
tling farce he disports 
himself with vivacity. 
He makes his audience 
laugh immoderately 
at “Golightly’s” famil- 
iar woes, the humor of 
his manner and diction 
being quite irresistible. 
Henry Guy Carleton 
is likely to spell suc- 
cess for Mr. Goodwin, 
the new political play 


by that author, he is provided with a part 


MISS EDITH JOHNSON IN ‘‘ HANSEL AND 
GRETEL.” 


which fits his well-known peculiarities of 


to perfection. Space 
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will not permit of an extended review of 
“Ambition.” Here are a few excerpts 
from the dialogue, which is as breezy as 
a March morning: 

“One day I gave five Indians a chase.” 

“You chased five?” 

“TI didn’t say that—I said I gave five of 
them a chase.” 

“But I believed you. 
lieve you a hero,” 

“Well, believe me a hero now. Don’t 
let a few bears and Indians stand in the 
way.” 

“ Have you no ambition?” 

“Ambition? Yes; but ambition is a nag 


I wanted to be- 


which wise men ride with a curb-bit.” 


MR. DAVID BELASCO, 


“What is the salary of the minister to 
Patagonia?” 

“Eighteen hundred dollars a year.” 

“And what are the perquisites?” 

“Anything he can pick up along the 
beach.” 

“ Ambition” is not all lively chatter by 
any means. The last act is electric with 
excitement, and is fully as tense and ner- 
vous as the famous third act of “The 
Senator.” It is like seeing the turmoil of 
Washington political life from one’s arm- 
chair. 

Mr. Goodwin’s companion players aid 
him materially. Messrs. Fawcett and Mon- 
taine are powerful and comic, respectively, 
and Miss Annie Russell, as “Ruth Max- 
well,” vainly strives to outdo herself in 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER. 


the art—or is it nature ?—of being charm- 
ing. 

Frank Mayo is again presenting his ab- 
sorbingly interesting play of slavery days, 
“ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” made from Mark 
Twain’s novel of the same name, and which 
when produced last season scored an im- 
mediate success. His work in the title 
role is a fine example of naturalism on the 
stage. The methods of Miss Eleanor 
Moretti, who replaces Miss Mary Shaw as 
“ Roxy,” are theatric in the extreme. 
With her it is ever “action, action, action,” 
so that when her climaxes are reached 
there is no force in reserve to carry her 
through—she has nothing up her sleeve, 


MR. MAURICE BARRYMORE 


as the saying is. The contrast between her 
methods and those of Mr. Mayo is-mos¢ 
interesting to the critical observer. To use 
a sporting phrase, “ Naturalism wins ; the- 
atricalism nowhere!”" Mr. Frank Campeau’s 
acting suffers by comparison with that of E. 
J. Henley, who was seen last season in the 
part of “Tom Driscoll.” It is a meritori- 
ous performance, however, and has good 
moments, notably in the scene outside the 
ruined mill in Act II. Miss Frances Gra- 
hame, who, if I mistake not, was a member 
of the original cast, is arch and piquant as 
“ Rowy.” Mr. Newton Chisnell’s “ Sheriff 
Blake ” deserves a word of praise. 

I take it that “ Pudd’nhead Wilson ” 
will be an enduring success. Mr. Mayo 
has cleverly seized on the salient points in 
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the novel, and has enhanced their value 
by the glamour of stage presentation. 


MR. NAT C. GOODWIN IN ‘‘ DAVID GARRICK.’ 


That the play as he is presenting it is bet- 
ter than the book Mark Twain himself 
has frankly conceded. It is worth a whole 
shelf full of the gore-and-gibberish melo- 
dramas that bear the “ Sims and Raleigh” 
trade-mark, and as for Mayo himself, some 
of our “metropolitan favorites’ would 
be benefited by watching him live the life 
of the man who is “daft on 
the subject of thumb-marks.” 
I think Mr. Mayo is done 
with “ Davy Crockett” forever. 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson” ought 
to last him for years to come. 

“ Hansel and Gretel,’”’ En- 
gelbert Humperdinck’s fairy 
opera, is a most refreshing 
novelty. The orchestration 
is masterly, painting as it 
does a series of tone pictures 
of exquisite coloring and de- 
sign. “The Witches’ Dance,” 
which is a part of the over- 
ture, is in this regard partic- 
ularly striking. While the 
score throughout is unmis- 
takably of the Wagnerian 
school, I would not say that 
Humperdinck had _ followed 
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Wagner with intent to purloin his ideas, 
but rather that he had been uncon- 
sciously led by the master. In the first 
act of “ Hansel and Gretel” the music 
is as sparkling as a mountain rill, and 
fits the quaint nursery rhymes to perfec- 
tion. The evening calm of the forest is 
finely rendered into sound in the second 
act, the music here being of a dreamy 
character, soft, soothing, poetic. ‘The 
prayer of the two children in this act is a 
melodic gem. A picture of chaste, ethe- 
real beauty is presented when a band of 
angels passes down a golden stairway, to 
watch over the sleeping children and 
guard them from “things of evil flitting 
in the dusk.” 

The singers cannot be praised unreserv- 
edly. Marie Elba and Jeane Douste, as 
“ Hansel” and “Gretel,” respectively, are 
thoroughly competent actresses, Miss 
Douste being especially clever, but neither 
is vocally equal to the demands of her 
part. Miss Douste’s voice is a light so- 
prano of pleasing quality but of limited 
range and power. She wins the favor 
of the audience solely on her merits 
as an actress. The general inefficiency 
of the company presenting ‘“ Hinsel and 
Gretel” is the more regrettable because 
the opera is worthy of fine treatment at 
the hands of its interpreters. ‘The music 
of it, as I have said, is delightful through- 
out, the sentiment tender. Laying aside 


the question of interpretation, the crown- 
ing charm of 


“ Hansel and Gretel” 


ACT Il. THE SENATOR MAKES LOVE. (IN ‘‘ AMBITION.”) 
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is that it makes all who hear it of one 
age. The curtain that the hand of time 
has woven across our youthful dreams 
and hopes is gently drawn aside ; we have 
them all back again, “sweet, warm and 
consoling,” and though our hair be griz- 
zled, as we look and listen we are young 
again. 

Francis Wilson is the merry monarch of 
comic opera. If you doubt it go to see him 
as “ Peter Adolphus Grigg” in Sullivan 
and Burnand’s “ The Chieftain,” and you 
will acknowledge his supremacy. Peter 
Adolphus Grigg, an English tourist, is cap- 
tured by a band of brigands while making 
atour of Spain. The brigands’ chieftain 
has disappeared, and in accordance with a 
prevailing custom, they elect Grigg chief- 
tain, and force him, on pain of death, to be- 
come the affianced husband of their chief- 
tainess. Grigg succumbs to the inevitable, 
but he is ransomed by Count Vasquez, a 
friend of his, who has ventured into the 
land of the Ladrones in order to rescue a 
young English lady who has also fallen into 
the clutches of the brigands. In the sec- 
ond act Mrs. Grigg, who has come to Spain 
in search of her husband, appears upon 
the scene in company with the real chief- 
tain, who has disguised himself as a courier. 
Grigg has a most unhappy time in his ef- 
forts to allay the suspicions of his wife, but 
Count Vasquez lends him a sum of money 
sufficient to purchase the silence of those 
who would otherwise have informed -her 
of his romantic escapade, and he comes 
out of the difficulty with flying colors. 

While “ The Chieftain” is certainly not 
another “Patience” or ‘ Mikado,” the 
music is nevertheless melodic throughout, 
and has a great deal of the catchy, lilting 
quality that long ago made Sullivan fa- 
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mous. The libretto is hardly brilliant, but it 
is at least up to the average of light opera 
librettos, and Mr. Wilson, as usual, inter- 
polates much that is genuinely comic in 
the dialogue. 

Some one once wrote of Francis Wil- 
son: “ Humor sits easily on him, like an 
old coat or a well-worn slipper.” That 
was years ago when he was tickling the 
town as “Cadeaux ” in “ Erminie,” but it 
is just as true to-day. His first entrance 
is deliciously droll, and to see him dance 
the “bolero, bolero, bolero,” in Act I., is a 
very serious affair—if one happens to be 
of full habit and has apoplectic tenden- 
cies. 

The company is an admirable one: 
“there are no sticks in this bundle.” 
Miss Lulu Glaser, Mr. Wilson’s prima 
donna, is the possessor of a fresh, clear 
mezzo-soprano voice, which she uses with 
a good method. Mr. Joseph C. Miron’s 
resonant bass is heard to advantage in 
several of the concerted numbers. He is 
a decided acquisition. Miss Christie Mc- 
Donald makes a most pleasing impression 
as “Mrs. Grigg,” her seriousness serving 
as an excellent foil to Wilson’s grotesque- 
rie. Miss Alice Holbrook dances the bo- 
lero with the requisite fire and abandon. 

The chorus, which is large and well 
trained, sings with precision. and is ani- 
mated in action. The costuming is hand- 
some and modest. 

“The Chieftain” is well worth hearing. 
It has no dull moments and plenty of de- 
cidedly lively ones. It is an opera for po- 
lite persons, for nothing is said or done in 
it that could offend the most fastidious. 
“A health to the cemic chieftain,” say I, 
“and long may he rule over his jolly bri- 
gand band!” 


ACT I. THE RECOGNITION. 


(IN AMBITION.”’) 
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JEAN VALJEAN. 


BY VICTOR HUGO, 


CuHapter XXVI. 


For a long time Marius was neither dead nor alive. He had for several weeks 
a fever and very serious brain symptoms. He repeated Cosette’s name for whole 
nights with the lugubrious loquacity of fever and agony. So long as there was 
danger, M. Gillenormand, broken-hearted, passed through every form of agony, 
and when after four months, aS 
the boy was pronounced out of ' 
danger, he manifested every 
form of ecstacy. As for Marius, 
while letting himself be nursed 
and petted, he had one fixed 
idea,— Cosette. Since the 
fever and delirium had left him 
he no longer pronounced this 
name, but he was silent pre- 
cisely because his soul was 
there. The whole affair of the 
Rue de la Chanvrerie was like 
a cloud in his memory; but 
there was in this mist one im- , 
movable point, one clear reso- ; 
lution—to find Cosette again. 
He nerved himself for a tre- 
mendous. struggle with his 
family; but lo! when he 
thought a favorable moment 
had come and broached the 
subject, with a show of indom- 
itable purpose, his grandfather 
laughed gleefully and cried 
out, 

‘** Of course you shall have 
your little maid. She comes 
every day, in the form of an o!d 
gentleman, to ask after you. 
Ever since you have been 
wounded she has spent her 
time in crying and making lint. Ah! there's a take-in for you; you had made 
your little pot, and had said to yourself, ‘ I will tell it point-blank to that grand- 
father, that mummy of the Regency and the Directory, that old beau; he has 
had his frolics too, and his amourettes, and his grisettes, and his Cosettes; he 
must surely remember it, we shall see.’ Ah! you believed that the old man 
would storm, talk big, cry no, and lift his cane against all this dawn. Not at all. 
Cosette, very good; love, very good; I ask for nothing better; take the trouble, 
sir, to marry and be happy, my beloved child.”’ 

That first interview it would be impossible adequately to describe. ** Monsieur 


THE DREAM OF JEAN VALJEAN 
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Fauchelevent’’ was there with a packet, 
like a book wrapped in paper, under 
his arm. Presently, bowing grandly, 
old Monsieur Gillenormand said to 
him,— 

Monsieur Fauchelevent, I have 
the honor of requesting this lady’s 
hand for my grandson, Monsieur le 
Baron Marius Pontmercy.”’ 

Monsieur Fauchelevent simply 
bowed assent, but it was enough. 

After a time the grandfather inter- 
rupted the bliss of the lovers to say: 
** What a misfortune! More than half 
I possess is sunk in annuities. So long 
as I live it will be all right, but when 
Tam dead you will not have a farthing. 
Your pretty white hands, Madame la 


THE WEDDING SUPPER 


Baronne, will be wrinkled by 
work,’’ 

i Here a serious and calm 
voice was heard saying: 

Mademoiselle Euphrasie 
Fauchelevent has 600,000 
francs.”’ 

It was Jean Valjean’s voice; 
and he laid on the table the 
parcel that seemed to be a 
book. It was a bundle of five 
hundred bank-notes for 1,000 
francs each, and many smaller 
ones. 

Jean Valjean was enabled 
by his escape for a few days 
after the Champmathieu affair, 
to come to Paris, and withdraw 
from Lafitte’s the sum he had 
gained in his factory at M.- 
sur-M.: and, afraid of being 
recaptured, he buried this sum 
in the forest of Monfermeil in 
a strong box which also con- 
tained his other treasures, —the 


Bishop’s candlesticks. When JEAN VALJEAN’S FAREWELL TO COSETTE 


happy man was the grand- 
father, who adored the girl 
and renewed his youth in con- 
templating his recovered heir. 
Jean Valjean smoothed every- 
thing and hurried toward Co- 
sette’s happiness with as much 
eagerness as her own. He 
ingeniously provided for Co- 
sette’s civil status by adapting 
the facts of the ‘‘ brothers ’’ 
Fauchelevent, in the convent 
to the fiction of an extinct 
family of which the girl was 
the last representative; and 
the nuns, kaowing little, but 
believing anything, certified 
to the truth of the whole. The 
money was a legacy left by a 
dead person who wished his 
name kept secret. So all this 
was managed to the satisfac’ 
tion of everyone, for no one 
cared to pry too Closely into 
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he needed money, he went to his 
hoard and withdrew the required 
amount. These were the occa- 
sions of his mysterious absences; 
and a glimpse caught of him 
now and then gave rise to those 
stories of a terror of the forest 
current in the little village. In 
the ten years that had elapsed he 
had spent less than 50,000 francs, 


| 


CHAPTER XXVII, 


THE physician declared that 
the marriage might take place in 
February, and the few ravishing 
weeks that remained, passed 
away in perfect happiness and 
busy preparations. Not the least 


COSETTE INTERRUPTS VALJEAN’S CONFESSION TO MARIUS 
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it, when their eyes were bandaged by love and by half a million francs. Cosette 
was too happy to grieve long over learning that it was another Fauchelevent who 
was her real father, and this man only her uncle and guardian. Meanwhile Marius, 
feeling a superlative admiration and gratitude toward the unknown man who had 
saved his life, spared no effort to discover him, but could learn nothing. Thenardier, 
too, had disappeared, but it was learned that his wife had died in prison. 

It was ona Shrove Tuesday, February 16, that the marriage took place. Jean 
Valjean took his joy gravely. 
He appeared on that morn- 
ing carrying his right arm 
in a sling, and explained 
that he had hurt his hand. 
On this account he was not 
able, he said, to sign the 
marriage register; and an 
increase of the pain was his 
excuse for not appearing at 
the wedding supper which 
closed the merry day. But 
they did not know that 
while that festivity pro- 
ceeded he was at home 
kneeling in the darkness of 
his empty rooms, with his 
face buried in the poor 
clothes Cosette had worn 
when he first rescued her, 
and which he had kept so 
long in that precious valise ; 
and was fighting in agony 
the last battle of his storm- 
beaten life. The dawn was 
breaking before he con- 
quered. 

The next day Jean Val- 
jean went quietly to M. Gil- 
lenormand’s, and called for 
Marius. The young man 
met him with undisguised JEAN VALJEAN IN HIS LONELY HOME 
eagerness, and called him ‘* Father,’’ but was gravely repulsed. Then the venerable 
man—the noble hero who had won so many victories for his own soul,—made him sit 
down, while he slowly told him all the truth about himself, arguing sternly that as he 
was really an unpardoned convict, he ought to give up all acquaintance with Cosette. 
But Marius would not go quite so far; and asserted that Jean Valjean might see 
Cosette every evening if he wished. None of this was told to Cosette; and she 
was puzzled and dismayed by her *‘ father’s '’ sudden change in behavior toward 
her, and especially by his refusal to come familiarly into her house, insisting upon 


seeing her only in alower ante-room. She could only charge it to his eccentricity. 
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The more Marius thought of the matter, 
howéver, the greater his repulsion to 
this man grew, until he loathed him. 
Yet he concealed his feelings from Co- 
sette, and let her ‘‘father’’ see her as 
often as sht wished; but little by little 
she was chilled and repelled, and after a 
time his visits grew less frequent, and 
he became a recluse, staying day after 
day solitary in his room, eating almost 
nothing and growing old and feeble. 
The portress called in a physician, but 
he only shook his head and went away. 
One evening Jean Valjean’ had 


‘scarcely strength to sit up. He dragged 


himself to the table, got pen, ink and 
paper, and, with infinite labor, fainting 
once quite away, he wrote a letter to 
Cosette—a few loving words and the 
recipe of that secret process for making 
jet beads that had made him rich! 
Then he stopped, as a deadly faint- 


ness overcame him, and a despairing cry sobbed through the desolate room,— 


** Oh, it is all over. Iam all alone. 


again!’ 


My God, my God, I shall never see her 


At this moment there was a knock at the door. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THAT same evening a 
long, soiled, obsequious letter 
was brought to Marius signed 
‘* Thenard.’’ Marius guessed 
the writer in an instant, and 
with strange excitement or- 
dered him to be admitted. 
The man met him with a 
fawning demeanor, and began 
a long rigmarole such as his 
kind invents to cover their 
real design. Marius tolerated 
it a little while and then 
brought the rascal to the 
point. He asserted that he 
had a secret cheap at 20,000 
francs. Marius told him 
coldly that he knewit. Then- 


JEAN VALJEAN WRITING HIS FAREWELL LETTER AND WILL 
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ardier, partly by accident and partly by diligence, had found out the story of Jean 
Valjean and Cosette and how Marius had become connected with them. Before he 
could divulge Marius told him so much about himself as destroyed his hold. — Still 
the man talked on, and presently Marius began to perceive that part of what he 
had believed to be fact was error, and very serious error. He had come to 
believe that his ‘* father-in-law’s ’’ wealth had been obtained by forging the name 
of Monsieur Madeleine at Lafitte’s bank; and for months he had not,touched a 
penny of it. Thenardier 
opened his eyes to the 
truth by convincing him 
that the two men were the 
same, and the money hon- 
estly earned. The rascal 
had proofs enough of this 
and other matters. 

Yet this was a less error 
than another which Marius 
informed him conclusively 
that on the very night when 
Javert and his unknown 
helper brought Marius 
home, half-dead, the great 
inspector had committed 
suicide by drowning him- 
self in the Seine. He did 
not know Javert —that 
bull-dog of official virtue, 
—that inflexible detector 
and judge of himself as 
well as others: he could 
not understand how the 
breaking down of his self- 
control sufficiently to 
allow him to turn a pris- 
oner free only because 
that prisoner had done the 
same to him, Javert, a few 
hours previous, left him 
self-confidence, no 
THE SUICIDE OF JAVERT pride, no right to live. 
Javert had betrayed an official trust and nothing but suicide remained. 

But, astounding as these revelations were, they were as nothing compared 
with what ensued. Thenardier admitted that Jean Valjean had not robbed the 
Mayor nor killed Javert, and yet he insisted that he was a robber and an assassin. 
To prove this he began to relate very circumstantially the incident he had wit- 
nessed in the sewer. He wanted to make a deep impression, and he spared no 
dramatic detail. Nor did he fail. Marius drew his chair nearer and listened 
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with breathless interest. But how can 
a sentence depict the amazement of 
Thenardier when Marius seized the 
fragment of coat which he produced 
and rushing to a cupboard brought 
back the blood-stained garment into 
which it fitted. 

‘*T was the man!’’ he shouted. 
Then he turned upon the discomfited 
blackmailer with scorn and reproach. 

‘*You are an infamous wretch! 
you are a liar, a calumniator, and a vil- 
lain! You came to accuse that man, 
and you have justified him; you came 
to ruin him, and have only succeeded 
in glorifying him. And it is you who 
are the robber! it is you who are an 
assassin! I saw you, Thenardier Jon- 


MARIUS AND COSETTE FINDING JEAN VALJEAN 


drette, at that den on the Boulevard de |"Hopital. I know enough about you to 
send you to the galleys, and even further if I liked. There are a thousand francs, 
ruffian that you are!’’ And he threw a thousand-france note at Thenardier. 


“Ah, Jondrette— 
Thenardier, vile scoun- 
‘ drel, let this serve you as 
a lesson, you hawker of 
secrets, you dealer in 
mysteries, you searcher 
in the darkness, you vil- 
lain, you come here to 
commit an infamy! I tell 
you that you have com- 
mitted every crime! Be- 
gone! disappear! You 
will start to-morrow for 
America with your daugh- 
ter. I will watch over 
your departure, bandit, 
and at the moment when 
you set sail pay you twenty 
thousand francs. Go and 
get hanged elsewhere.”’ 

** Monsieur le Baron,’”’ 
Thenardier answered, 
bowing to the ground, 
‘accept my eternal grat- 
itude.”’ 

Let us finish with this 


JEAN VALJEAN’S CONTENTMENT WITH APPROACHING DEATH man: he was in America 
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524 JEAN VALJEAN, 
what he had been in France, and with Marius’s money turned into a slave-dealer. 


It was scarcely an hour later when, with trembling eagerness Marius and 
Cosette entered the old man’s room in the Rue de |’Homme d’Armé, just as the 
pen dropped from his despairing hand. 

** Cosette!’’ cried Jean Valjean, and he sat up in his chair, with his arms out- 
stretched and an immense joy in his eyes. Cosette, suffocated with emption, fell 
on Jean Valjean’s breast. ‘ 

** Father! ’’ she said. 

Jean Valjean, utterly 
overcome, stammered, 
**Cosette! she — you— 
madame! it is you! oh, 
my God!’’ And clasped 
in Cosette’s arms, he ex- 
claimed— 

*“It is you! you are 
here; you forgive me, 
then!”’ 

Marius, drooping his 
eyelids to keep his tears 
from flowing, advanced a 
step,—‘* Father! ’’ 

And you, too, you 
forgive me?’’ 

‘*Do you hear, Co- 
sette,’’ Marius burst 
ferth. ‘‘ He asks my par- 
don. And do you know 
what he did for me? He 
saved my life,—he gave 
you to me—and after that 
what did he do for him- 
self? He sacrificed him- 
‘self,that isthe man. And 
to me he says, *‘ Thank 
you!’ Cosette, my whole 
life spent at this man’s 
feet would be too little. 
That barricade, that sew- 
er, that furnace, that pit, he went through them all for me and for you, Cosette! 
He carried me through every form of death, which he held at bay from me, and 
accepted for himself. This man possesses every courage, every virtue, every 
heroism, and every holiness, and he is an angel, Cosette.’’ 

‘** Stop, stop!’’ Jean Valjean said in a whisper, ‘* why talk in that way?”’ 

‘* But why did you not teli me of it?’’ exclaimed Marius, with a passion in 
which was veneration; ‘‘ it is your fault also. You save people’s lives, and con- 
ceal the fact from them! Youdo more; under the pretext of unmasking yourself, 
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you calumniate yourself. It is frightful! 

told the truth,’’ Jean Valjean replied. 

‘“ No,’’ Marius retorted, ‘‘ the truth is the whole truth, and you did not tell 
that. You were Monsieur Madeleine, why not tell me so? You saved Javert, 
why not tell me so? I owed you my life, why not tell me so?”’ 

¢ Because I thought like you, and found that you were right. It was neces- 
sary that I should leave you.”’ 

Then they spoke of taking him home with them, and planned the comfort and 
joy they would make for him. 

Jean Valjean listened without hearing; he heard the music of Cosette’s voice 
rather than the meaning of her words, and one of those heavy tears, which are the 
black pearls of the soul, slowly collected in his eye. He murmured— 

““ It is true it would be charming to live together. It is sweet to be with per- 
sons who love. It would be delicious, but—I am going to die directly.”’ 

** Die!’’ both exclaimed with a shudder. 

** Yes, but that is nothing,’’ said Jean Valjean, and added, with a smile, ‘‘ Co- 
sette, you were talking to me, go on, speak again that I may hear your voice.’’ 

Marius, who was petrified, looked at the old man, and Cosette uttered a pierc- 


ing shriek. 
‘*Father, father, you 
will live! you are going to 


live! Iinsist on your living, 
do you hear? ”’ 

Jean Valjean raised his 
head to her with adoration. 

‘Oh, yes, forbid me dy- 
ing. Who knows? Perhaps 
I shall obey. I was on the 
road to death when you 
arrived, but that stopped 
me. It is better for me to 
be gone. Death is an ex- 
cellent arrangement, and 
God knows better than we 
do what we want. I am 
certain that it is right, that 
you should be happy, that 
Monsieur Pontmercy should 
have Cosette, that your life 
should be a lawn bathed in 
sunlight, and that I who am 
good for nothing should 
now die. Come, be reason- 
able, nothing is possible 
now, and I fully feel that (IEA 
all is over."* D4 

There was a silence,and 
every chest was oppressed. JEAN VALJEAN’S GRAVE 
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Jean Valjean turned to Cosette,and began contemplating heras if he wished to take 
the glance with him into eternity. In the deep shadow into which he had already 
sunk ecstacy was still possible for him in regarding Cosette. The reflection of 
her sweet countenance illumined his pale face, for the sepulchre may have its bril- 
liancy. 

The light of an unknown world was already visible in his eye-balls. It 4wvas. 
evidently the last minute of the last hour, and he began speaking to them in so 
faint a voice that it seemed to come from a distance. 

‘* Come hither, both of you, I love you dearly. Oh! how pleasant it is to die 
like this!’ You too love me my Cosette, I felt certain that you had always a fond- 
ness for the poor old man. You will weep for me a little, will you not? but not 
too much. You must amuse yourselves greatly, my children. I forgot to tell you 
that more profit was made on the buckles without tongues than on all the rest; 
the gross cost two francs to produce, and sold for sixty. It was really a good 
trade, so you must not feel surprised at the six hundred thousand francs, Mon- 
sieur Pontmercy. It is honest money. You can be rich without any fear. I 
was writing just now to Cosette. She will find my letter. To her I leave the two 
candlesticks on the mantel-piece. They are silver, but to me they are made of 
gold, of diamonds; they change the candles placed in them into consecrated 
tapers. I know not whether the man who gave them to me is satisfied with me 
above, but I have done what I could.”’ 

Cosette and Marius fell on their knees, heart-broken and choked with sobs, 
each under one of Jean Valjean’s hands. These august hands did not move 
again. He had fallen back, and the light from the two candles illumined him: 
his white face looked up to heaven, and he let Cosette and Marius cover his hand 
with kisses—for he was dead. The night was starless and intensely dark: doubt- 
less some immense angel was standing in the gloom, with outstretched wings, 
waiting for the soul. 
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HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


BY NELLIE NELSON. 


ING! oh, sing ! of the Christmas holly, 
Bounteous cheer and all that’s jolly; 
Sing of the chimes and the falling snow, 
And sing ! oh, sing! of the mistletoe. 
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AN UNGODLY SAVAGE. 


A TRUE CHRISTMAS STORY OF THB BLACK HILLs. 


BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD. 


'" was the night of December 24th, in 

the year of our Lord, 1875. ‘The 
scene, a rude log-cabin built in a gulch in 
the Black Hills by the cavalry soldiers a 
year before, while guarding the sacred 
treasure grounds from the trespassing foot 
of the hardy prospector. Dramatis per- 
sone: Tom Swayne, an old-time border- 
man, whose home, as he often averred, 
was wherever he happened to spread his 
frayed blankets ; Dick Daley, a “ youth to 
fortune and to fame unknown,” but a brave, 
honest fellow, who had made his mark asa 
hunter in the rugged mountain ranges of 
Wyoming, and the writer, then a young, 
ambitious man, seeking for any adventure 
or excitement the rough life in the West 
might present. 

We were enjoying an evening meal of 
war-bequeathed bacon, frost-bitten pota- 
toes, biscuit of sad, depressed nature of 
our own creation, and coffee which could 
rightfully lay claim to being the Sandow 
of beverages. The flames which roared 
up the chimney from the crackling pine 
logs in the rude fireplace of stones illu- 
mined faces which might have once been 
handsome, but which several weeks’ im- 
munity from the razor had transformed 
into three animated chasms surrounded 
by impenetrable brakes of tangled beard. 
Into these chasms we were industriously 
stowing the viands mentioned. 

Without the cabin the mercury would 
have marked a very low figure. The hills 
had donned their winter dress of snow, 
and the occasional popping of the trunks 
of the pine-trees in protest at the severe 
biting of the penetrating frost came to our 
ears as incontrovertible evidence that the 
night was a very cold one. Weneeded no 
such testimony, however, to acquaint us 
with that fact. We had discovered it 
while out “getting up wood” for the 
night. Within our cabin a comfortable 
warmth prevailed. The blazing pine logs 
sent forth the most genial heat, and we 
cared little how cold the outside might be, 


so long as we had plenty of wood and pro- 
visions, for we were on a hunting trip, and 
in no great haste to begin our work. 

“Say, boys, to-morrer’s Chris’mas,” said 
Tom, ceasing for the moment to chew upon 
the piece of bacon-skin at which he had 
been industriously working, and which, he 
averred, was “the best part o’ the horg 
when fried brown an’ brittle.” 

I looked at the speaker reflectively, en- 
deavoring to connect dates, to which I 
had paid no attention since we pulled 
away from civilization. 

“ Are you sure, Tom?” I asked. 

“Dead sure. We rode out o’ Fort Lar- 
amie on the 18th, fur I heerd the adjutant 
read off the date in a gineral order to the 
troops at guard mount that mornin’. We 
camped that night at Rawhide Buttes, an’ 
rode nex’ day iv injun Creek, which was 
the rgoth. On the 20th Dick drunk that 
alkali water an’ kep’ us awake all that 
night in camp on the Cheyenne River, a 
cussin’ his stomach an’ tellin’ us he’d lope 
over the divide into Gloryland afore day- 
break, an’ a-roarin’ because he had no 
clean shirt to put on, an’ ‘d have to go 
among strangers up thar’ ’ithout gittin’ 
shaved. It tuk us two days to pull up 
through Red Cafion, a-watchin’ all the 
time fur Injuns, with a pesky oneasy feelin’ 
under our hats, which tagged off the 21st 
and 22d, and we struck this cabin yistiday, 
which war’ the 23d, an’, by gosh ! to-mor- 
rer’s Chris’mas.” 

“Reckon yer right, Tom,” said Dick, 
“fur folks says figgers won’t lie. Won- 
der ef Sandy Claws ever hits these hills? 
Sho! of co’se not, fur thar’s nothin’ ’round 
here but Injun kids, an’ they don’t never 
w’ar no socks.” 

“They ain’t no Sandy Claws,’’ said 
Tom, as he finished his supper and lit his 
pipe with a coal. “ My dad an’ mam was 
allus my Sandy Clawses, fur I caught ’em 
at it twic’t, an’ then they owned up an’ said 
all parents was their own good children’s 
Sandys an’ growed pussons was Sandys 
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fur each other. They hain’t no real sure 
*nuff Sandy Claws at all.” 

“And it is a beautiful custom, boys,” 
I said, “for parents to thus gladden the 
hearts of their little ones on that day, and 
for friends to exchange gifts of love. Ah 
me! I wish I were where I could perform 
that duty of love to-night for my dear 
ones, as I have so often done. But they 
will not be forgotten because of my ab- 
sence, for they are implicit believers in the 
good Santa, and my wife will see that 
their little stockings catch the old fellow’s 
attention as he makes his rounds. Yet I 
wish I were there!” 

“ That’s jest the trail my thoughts was 
a-runnin’ on, Cap’n Jack,” said Dick. 
‘“‘T’ve loaded many a little sock, and many 
a long un’ ’at no &éd ever wore, with jim- 
cracks, an’ I jest feel like it’s a mortal sin 
to miss doin’ it to-night. Say, I b’lieve 
Sandy mout find us here, arter Jack’s talk 
*bout friends rememberin’ each other. Le’s 
hang up our socks, jes’ fur fun.” 

He looked in our faces in a curious 
way, and Tom and I caught his meaning. 
Why could not we play Santa Claus on 
each other? 

“We never would git nothin’ in ’em in 
the world,” said Tom. “ Howsumever, ,ef 
you fellers want to play kids ag’in, jest 
out o’ respeck to the day, I’m with you. 
He mout come, you know.” 

“He mout, Tom. By gosh! he mout, 
and we'll jest do it,” Dick said, enthusi- 
astically. “We'll hang ‘em outside, so’s the 
ol’ feller kin find ’em ef he happens to ride 
this trail a-goin’ from Fairyland to Chey- 
enne.” 

With much laughter we unpacked our 
“ war-bags,” and each selected from their 
miscellaneous contents a pair of woollen 
socks, which we had purchased from the 
post-trader at Fort Laramie but afew days 
before. The three pairs of hosiery were 
hung on the branches of a stunted pine in 
front of the cabin, and after a smoke and 
an amusing chat about the many costly 
gifts we were sure to get, we rolled up in 
our blankets before the blazing fire, and 
soon all was quiet in the little cabin. 

An hour later I rose cautiously into a 
sitting posture. 

“Asleep, boys?” 

No reply, save a forced snore from each 
of my companions. [ knew the rascals 


were wide-awake, but that was all right. 
We were only playing Santa Claus. 

I had a fine deer-foot knife which Tom 
coveted, and a small nickel clock which I 
carried in a saddle pocket, and which Dick 
had several times expressed a desire to 
purchase from me. A few moments later 
these rested in the stockings of my chums, 
and I crept shiveringly into my blankets 
again. 

“Say, Jack an’ Dick, I b’lieve, by gosh, 
them hosses wasn’t fed !”’ said Tom, awhile 
later, rising in his blankets. Dick began 
a healthy snore, and my heavy breathing 
was such as comes from a man who is 
sleeping soundly. By the light from the 
fire we saw the old fellow rise and take 
from his stores two new red silk handker- 
chiefs, and steal softly out into the snow. 
He returned, and was soon sleeping as 
soundly as—well, as Dick and I were. 

A few moments later Dick rose very 
cautiously, peered into our faces, and be- 
ing satisfied that no movement of his couid 
disturb our slumbers, took from his bag a 
handsome silver-mounted pocket revolver 
and a pair of beautifully beaded Indian 
moccasins, and added his tracks to ours 
through the snow to the pine-tree. Then 
we all went to sleep in earnest. 

“Daylight, boys!” 

‘Tom’s voice rang out clear as he rose 
from his blankets, and kicked the smoul- 
dering logs into a blaze. 

“Chris’mas gift, Jack! Chris’mas gift, 
Dick! Git up, you lazy outlaws, an’ hail 
the dornin’ o’ the happy day !” 

“Wonder ef ol’ Sandy did show up in 
these parts?” said Dick, with a yawn, as 
he satup. “Don’t reckonhedid. I didn’t 
hear no sleigh-bells inthe night. Did you, 
Tom?” 

“’Pears to me I sort 0’ heard somethin’ 
jingle, but I reckon I dreamed it. I never 
knowed a thing from the time I hit the 
blankets till I woke up jest now. I war’ 
pow’ fulsleepy. You hear anything, Jack ?” 

“Did I? Well, I should say I did, and 
tried hard to wake you two sleepy heads. 
I think it must have been after midnight 
when I heard the soft jingling of what 
seemed fairy-bells, away up yonder in the 
mountains. ‘They drew nearer and nearer, 
and soon I could hear the cutting of 
sharp hoofs in the crusted snow. I thought 
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whatever it was would pass the cabin, it 
was going so swiftly; but all at once, right 
out there by the pine-tree, I heard a cheery 
voice cry out: 

“¢Whoa, Vixen! Whoa, Frolic! Well, 
well, what are these? Stockings, as I’m 
alive! Some hunters in the cabin; men 
who were once boys of mine, and who yet 
believe in their old Uncle Santa! They 
shall not be disappointed.’ 

“Then I heard him fussing among his 
goods, and a few moments later I heard 
hoof-beats going down the gulch, clickety- 
click, clickety-click, until they died away 
in the distance.” 

“Great gosh-a-mighty! Le’s go see.” 

We were dressed by this time, and 
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rushed out into the cold, bracing, wintry 
air. Then we stopped, and stared in 
amazement! There were no socks hang- 
ing on the stunted pine. A long string 
of freshly-made pony-tracks led from the 
tree down the gulch. A prowling Indian 
had happened along, and had stolen the 
socks and their contents. For a mo- 
ment we stared into each other’s faces in 
blank amazement, and then Tom roared 
out: 

“Sa-a-ay, Jack, when you heerd them 
’ar’ hoof-beats a clickety-clickin’ down the 
gulch, why in thunder didn’t you git out 
an’ go to shootin’? Say, why in thunder 
didn't you git out an’ do some shootin’? 
Dam’ a Injin, anyhow!” 


AS LAST I SAW HIM IN THE FIGHT. 


A COMRADE’S 


BY MATTHEW H. PETERS. 


Died, July 30, 1895, Jamas BernuaArpT, formerly a memberof Co. ** H,’* 74th Ohio Vol. Infty., in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age. Remains were interred in Cedar Cemetery under auspices of the local Grand Army Post.—Zenia Press. 


O, no, I cannot think of him 
As dead and buried out of sight, 
For I shall always think of Jim 
As last I saw him in the fight. 


Though it was many years ago 
I stood beside and fought with him, 
Fleet Time in his resistless flow 
Cannot erase the thought of Jim. 


I never can forget when we, 

Across the valley and up the hill, 
Charged on the haughty enemy 

Amid their shower of shot and shell. 


Among the bravest and the true 
Who charged that day was comrade 
Jim; 
He rushed ahead upon the foe, 
Nor halted as they fired at him. 


On, on he went, resolved to be 
In the advance, nor would he stop 
His onward progress until he 
Had scaled the works and stood on top. 


And there he waved his old slouch hat 
And wildly shouted, “Come, boys, = 
come!” 
The bullets flew, but what of that ?— 
To danger he was deaf and dumb. 


The victory was what he sought; 

The victory was nobly won, - 
And of the Nation’s sons who fought 

The Nation had no nobler son. 


Thus through four years of battles dread 
He did his duty, ay, and more; 

Though he survived, his comrades dead 
Lay on each field a hundred score. 


Then Jim was young and in his prime, 
He stood the shock of battles past; 
But the ravages of war and time 
Have laid our hero low at last. 


A monument may not be reared 

To mark the spot where Jim may rest; 
But still his name will be revered 

In every patriotic breast. 


No, I can never think of him : 
As dead and buried out of sight; 
For I shall ever think of Jim 
As last I saw him in the fight. 
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FIG. 30.—CONVENTIONAL DEVICES FROM VASCO, CHIRIQUI. 


THE POTTERY OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Illustrated from Specimens in the National Museum. 


VII.—THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENTATION. 


BY W. J. HOFFMAN, M.D. 


a. collection of aboriginal pottery in 

the United States National Museum 
contains several interesting varieties of 
ware to which particular attention has al- 


FIG. I.—POT FROM JACKSON COUNTY, ILL. 


ready been directed. These embrace the 
manufactures of plain gray paste, found 
along the Atlantic seaboard and in the 
mound area of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys; the yellow ware of the ancient 
province of Tusayan; the black polished 
products of the Pueblo of Santo Domingo; 
the smooth red pottery of the Gila valley 
in Arizona, of Mexico, and of Panama; 
and the white, polished sherds, scattered 
in the vicinity of the ancient cliff-houses 
of the several cafions tributary to the 
Colorado River. 

In all of these localities, however, occur 
numerous examples of decorated ware, 
the detailed study of which is not only in- 
teresting, but highly important as present- 
ing the origin and development of dec- 
oration and ornamentation, not only as 
discovered upon prehistoric specimens but 


as produced by the aboriginal potter even 
at this day. 

The elements of flat or surface decora- 
tion in keramics originate in two sources. 
The former, being chiefly due to textile 
fabrics, such as mats, baskets and wicker- 
work, suggested geometric devices ; the 
latter, being in imitation of life forms, are 
primarily non-geometric. The former va- 
riety is peculiar to most of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, as 
well as to the prehistoric peoples of the 
lower Mississippi; while the latter, being 
entirely reversed in the order of evolution, 
occurs in Chiriqui, on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. 

To these types must be added relief 
ornaments, a class not extensively used by 
the Pueblos, but of frequent occurrence 
among the Chiriqui fabrics. Coiled ware 
also presents constructional features ob- 
servable in the horizontal ridges and cren- 
ulated surface. Intaglio decoration is rare 
and usually consists of incised devices and 
punctured figures. 

Textile art is older than the keramic, 
and it has before been remarked that 
twisted cords and woven fabrics were 
used to line sand-pits, within which the 


FIG. 2.—IMPRESSION FROM ANCIENT CLIFF-HOUSE 
POTTERY. 
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plastic clay was spread while shaping the 
vessel—as among some of the New York 
Indians—through which process the im- 
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5.-—FROM ANCIENT POTTERY OF TENNESSEE. 


press of the fabric left upon the clay vessel 
served as ornamentation. Subsequent 
baking gave permanence to such impres- 
sions. (See Monthly [illustrator for May, 
1895.) Much of the archaic pottery of 
the Atlantic coast States presents such im- 
pressions, and almost anywhere may be 
found scattered, over the soil of freshly 
ploughed fields, potsherds upon the con- 


vex or outer side of which may be detected _ 


various little grooves or other indentations, 
apparently accidental or attributable to 
erosion ; but, by impressing upon almost 
any one of such indented specimens soft 
fresh clay, wax or putty, a clear and prob- 
ably sharp high relief will be the result 
and restore to view the structure of the 
fabric employed by the primitive potter. 
Similar cord i impressions were also pur- 
posely imitated by imposing upon the sur- 
face fragments of thick, or perhaps thin, 
cords, resembling in this respect the em- 
ployment of the stamp of the Cherokee 
Indians of North Carolina, and of the 
potters who decorated the ware found in 
the mounds of northern Illinois. An illus- 
tration is here shown in Fig. 1, represent- 


FIG. 3.—FROM ANCIENT POTTERY OF TENNESSEE. 


53? 


ing a vessel found in a mould near Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. The original find consisted 
of a number of fragments which, after 
being fitted together, proved to be a small 
jar with a flat bottom. Although this form 
resembles a modern type, it is probably 
the rudest, and apparently the most primi- 
tive specimen in the National Museum. 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas, who first described 
the specimen, remarks that “it bears upon 
the outside marks of the grass with which 


_ it was surrounded before being burned.” 


Cord markings, arranged to form pat- 
terns, have also been employed by many 
people, and an interesting example is rep- 
resented in the Monthly Lllustrator for 
August, 1895. The specimen is an ancient 
British burial vase, and is almost an exact 
counterpart of some found in Pennsylva- 
nia and the eastern shore of Virginia. 
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FIG. 4.—FROM ANCIENT POTTERY OF ARKANSAS. 


But few vessels bearing cord markings 
over the entire outer surface have thus far 
been found in the United States, and the 
better examples appear to have been used 
as mortuary vases. As already stated, vari- 
ous kinds of textile fabrics were employed 
to form moulds within which the vessels 
were given the desired shape while the 
clay was yet plastic, and Mr. H. W. 
Holmes, in the “ Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology,” presents numer- 
ous illustrations of fabrics whose structure 
was restored by him by means of wax or 
clay impressions. A fragment of cliff- 
house pottery gives the result shown in 
Fig. 2. The weaving is close and appears 
to have consisted of the leaves of rushes, 
or the “cat-o’-nine tail.” 

Similar, though coarser, sherds were ob- 
tained in a cave in Kentucky, and an im- 
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pression taken from a Tennessee specimen 
presents a fabric as illustrated in Fig. 3. 


SSS 


FIG. 7.—CHECKER PATTERN IN TEXTILE FABRICS 
. AND ON POTTERY. 


Another specimen, from Arkansas, shows 
cord-work of a very clever character, as 
indicated by an illustration of what appears 
to have been the edge or border of the 
fabric (Fig. 4). In Fig. 5 is reproduced a 


FIG. 9.—INDENTED PATTERN, ANCIENT PUEBLO, 
ARIZONA, 


peculiar diagonal design found upen some 
ancient pottery from Tennessee. This is 
an imitation of textile work made either of 
rushes, split wood or bark, and resembles 
very nearly similar markings upon vessels 


FIG. I0,—NAIL INDENTATIONS, ANCIENT PUEBLO, 
ARIZONA, 


(as in Figs. 6 and 7) known respectively as 
the herring-bone and checker patterns. 


S 


FIG. 6.—HERRING-BONE PATTERN IN TEXTILE 
AND CLAY FABRICS. 


The patterns produced in textile combi- 
nations, and preserved upon the surface of 
the vessel, readily suggested to the potter 
the idea of transferring the design to pot- 
tery by means of indentation. Such inden- 
tations were generally made by means of a 
pointed stick or bone, though numerous 
examples occur showing finger-tip and 
thumb-nail impressions made upon the plas- 
tic clay during manipulation and mould- 
ing into final shape. Coiled ware was also 
decorated by similar processes of indenta- 
tion of such characters or patterns as 
were desired. An example is given here- 
with in Fig. 8, representing a specimen of 


FIG, 8.—VASE ORNAMENTED WITH CHARACTERS 
DERIVED FROM BASKETRY, 


white ware from the ancient province of 


Tusayan, Arizona. 

The pottery of the ancient Pueblos pre- 
sents the greatest variety of indented deco- 
ration. A specimen illustrating the method 
of procedure in indenting the coil is shown 
in Fig. 9. In Fig. 10 the impressions were 
made with the thumb-nail; in Fig. 11 are 
indicated the use of the finger-tip, while in 
Fig. 12 the incised lines were reproduced 
by means of a small artificial implement. 
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In the specimen of which a fragment 
is shown in Fig. 13 the finger-nail was 


FIG. I1.—IMPRESSIONS OF FINGER-TIPS. 


used, and the depressions are as distinct 
as they were upon the pottery when they 
were made. Upon the corrugations of 
a Zufii water-jar indentations were im- 
pressed to add to the ornamentation of 
the surface (Fig. 14). A coiled vessel with 
regular and constantly repeating patterns 
of indentations is shown in Fig. 15. The 
side of the rim is furthermore adorned 
with a small coiled fillet, the survival of 
what was, in an earlier stage, the knob or 
projection which served to prevent slipping 
of the cord used for the suspension of the 


FIG. 13.—NAIL MARKINGS. 


jar. A yellow vase from the same locali- 
ty in Arizona as the preceding presents 
but a narrow collar or band of indenta- 
tions about the upper portion of the 
body. The remaining surface of the ves- 
selis smooth. (See Fig. 16.) 

The Cherokees of North Carolina even 
at this day decorate their pottery by means 
of a wooden paddle upon which are in- 
cised geometric patterns of both straight 
and curved lines. An illustration of a 
specimen recently secured is given in Fig. 
17. Much of the ancient pottery from 
other parts of the South Atlantic States, 
especially from Georgia and Florida, ap- 
pears to have been decorated in a similar 
manner, the curves and other markings 
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being frequently reproduced uy on a single 
vessel, in various attitudes and places, 
clearly indicating the repeated application 
of an individual design or pattern. 

In addition to the above-named varieties 
of impressions, there yet remains another 
type, evidence of which was found upon 
a vase from Davenport, Iowa, as shown in 
Fig. 18. This specimen was decorated 
with several distinct implements. To us 
the most interesting of these appears to 
have been applied to the neck of the vase, 
leaving thereon lines or rows of small in- 
dentations regularly repeated, so as to 
suggest the use of a roulette, a small mov- 
able disk with a notched periphery, very 


FIG, 12.—IMPLEMENT INDENTATION, 
similar to those in use by the Pennsylvania- 
German housewife for cutting out and 
ornamenting pie-crust. 

Throughout the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys lie scattered many thousands of 
mounds, probably most of which are as 
yet unexplored. Such an interesting va- 


FIG. 14.—ZUNI WATER-BOTTLE. 
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riety of relics has already been obtained 
from similar earthworks that various theo- 


FIG. 15,—VESSEL FROM TUSAYAN,. 


ries respecting the mound-builders have 
i been promulgated. ‘The prevailing belief 
places this people upon a high plane 
q of culture and gives to the so-called race 
ql high antiquity. It has been suggested 
by some archeologists that the mound- 
| builders were driven by migrating hordes 
if of modern Indians southward into Mexico; 
4 by others that they were related to the 
q Pueblos, a theory held by the late Hon. 
Lewis Morgan, best known by his work on 


FIG. 18, —VASE FROM DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


the “Systems of Consanguinity,” which 
was published many years ago by the 
i Smithsonian Institution. By others, again, 
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it has been maintained that the builders of 
the Ohio mounds were driven south intu 


FIG. I17.—PADDLE FOR ORNAMENTING POTTERY. 


the Guif States and there incorporated 
into the Muskogee group of Indians. 

The frequent discovery in mounds of 
articles of European manufacture would 
seem to indicate that mounds were still 
constructed after the advent of the white 
man, and in fact mounds have been built 
within the past few years by the Utes of 
Colorado and the Maidu of the Sacia- 
mento Valley. Prof. ‘Thomas, in a recent 


FIG, 16.—YELLOW VASE FROM TUSAYAN. 


essay published in the “Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” re- 
marks, in accordance with the present 
belief of his co-laborers, that “the state- 
ments of the early navigators and ex- 
plorers as to the habits, customs, social 
condition and art of the Indians when first 
visited by Europeans are largely confirmed 
by discoveries in the mounds and other 
ancient works of our country.” This is 


FIG. I19.—DELINEATION OF THE ALLIGATOR. 
FROM A CHIRIQUI VASE. 
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especially true as regards the discoveries 
made in Arkansas, Gecrgia and other 


FIG. 20. —CONVENTIONAL FORM OF ALLIGATOR.— 
CHIRIQUI. 


Southern States. ‘They bear out,” con- 
tinues Prof. Thomas, “even to details, 
the statements of the chroniclers of De 
Soto’s expedition and of the early French 
explorers of the valley of the lower Missis- 
sippi.” This author concludes his state- 
ments by saying that “the links directly 
connecting the Indians and mound-build- 


FIG. 22,—VASE DECORATED WITH CONVENTIONAL 
FIGURES OF THE ALLIGATOR, 


ers are so numerous and well established 
that archeologists are justified in accept- 
ing the theory that they are one and the 
same people.” 

It has before been remarked that Pueblo 
ornamentation began with geometric forms, 
and more than two-thirds of the pottery 
from the ancient pueblos, the province of 
Tusayan and from Cibola bear evidence 
of ornamental designs traceable to textile 
art, and show the influence of textile con- 
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vention. The keramic ornamentation of 


_ the ancient people of Chiriqui, on the con- 


trary, had its origin in the adaptation of 
life forms. In further illustration may be 
selected the figure of the alligator, various 
forms of the reptile occurring with such 


FIG. 23.—VASE WITH CONVENTIONAL LIFE AND 
FORMS.—CHIRIQUI. 


frequency as to suggest its possible con- 
nection with the cult of the Chiriquians. 
A graphic delineation of the alligator, 
as reproduced from a vase, is given in 
Fig. 19. ‘Though simple 
in outline, the teeth and 
scales are indicated by 
small spots, while the claws 
are also conspicuously por- 
trayed beneath the body. 
A more highly conven- 
tionalized specimen is 
shown in Fig. 20. The 
scales and legs are still 
traceable, the spots on the 
former being also present. 
A still further modification is shown in 
Fig. 21, an alligator which more nearly re- 
sembles the jaguar or the puma, and 


FIG. 24.— CON- 
VENTIONAL FIG- 
URE OF THE AL- 
LIGATOR. 


FIG. 2f1.—A VARIANT OF FIG. 20. 
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the alligator, chiefly because 
it frequently occurs upon pot- 
tery when, or sometimes 


preceding. It may be of inter- 

est to present two other con- 

ventional representations of 


@eseeee where, least expected, and 


may serve to explain or in- 
terpret what would otherwise 


FIG. 28. —CONVENTIONAL FIGURES DERIVED FROM THE MARKINGS : 
seem a simple tangle of spi- 


ON THE BODIES OF ANIMALS. 


might readily be mistaken for either but 
for the presence of the specific triangular 
dorsal markings to denote scales; upon 
each of these, furthermore, are the round 
spots before noted. 

On the vase represented in Fig. 22 are 
four panels, two of which are short and 
two long. The spaces within the latter are 
decorated with rudely drawn figures of 
alligators, some of which are curiously ab- 
breviated. The left-hand figure in the 
illustration is double-headed, and such rep- 
etition of a single form seems to indicate 
the primary origin of a running pattern 


FIG. 25.—VASE WITH NODES BEARING CONVEN- 
TIONAL FIGURES OF THE ALLIGATOR. 


which, in reality, is a conventional design 
composed of alligator derivatives. This 
pattern is on the side of a clay drum, such 
as was probably employed in cult ceremo- 
nials, as the instrument is too small to 
produce sufficient sound for it to be used 
in ordinary dances. The process of further 
conventionalizing is found upon an inter- 
esting specimen from Chiriqui shown in Fig. 
23. This form is not so easily determined, 
but it seems to have a like origin with the 


rals. An example is shown 
in Fig. 24. The figure is rather in the 
form of a circle or spiral, and gives the 
effect of a serpent rather than of the 
saurian. The small semicircles attached to 
the outer curve are survivals of the pre- 
viously noted triangular scales, and in this 
wise furnish additional evidence as to its 
specific identification. 
Finally, we come to a similar figure as 
drawn upon the vase, the scales not at- 


FIG, 27.—FORMS EMPLOYED IN NARROW ZONES. 


tached to the reptile as heretofore observed, 
but to the interior of the circle enclosing 
the conventionalized character of the alli- 
gator. This figure is repeated upon each 
of the four nodes upon the body of the 
vessel, encircled with lines in red and 
black. 

The figure of the alligator is frequently 
so portrayed as to present the appearance 
of a symmetrical design or double-headed 
character. This may result from lack of 
space upon the vessel, or it may be inten- 
tional on the part of the artist in endeav- 


FIG. 26.—DOUBLE FORM OF CONVENTIONALIZED 
ALLIGATOR, 
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oring to attain symmetry. Designs of this 
class are reproduced in Figs. 26 and 27, 
and between each there is an apparent 


FIG. 29.—CHIRIQUI VASE WITH DECORATED ZONE, 


kinship. In the latter series of six charae- 
ters are designs often found upon the col- 
lar of a vase or water-bottle, or upon 
bands encircling globular vessels in gen- 
eral. Many variations of the scroll and 
fret, derived from the line of the alligator, 
occur on Chiriqui pottery; and in addition 
to these universal designs various por- 
tions of the reptile, such as the head, foot, 
eye or scales, are selected and delineated, 
assuming the role of radicals, and passing 
by modification to pure geometrical de- 
vices. An illustration of some common 
forms is given in Fig. 28. 

The occurrence upon a single vessel of 
many different characters is rather singu- 
lar, and might give rise to the suspicion 


FIG. 32.—ENGRAVED VESSEL.—ARKANSAS. 


that the Chiriquians possessed a_hiero- 
glyphic, or perhaps even a phonetic sys- 
tem of writing. ‘ 
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The vase shown in Fig. 29 bears about 
the shoulder a band, or zone, within which 
are arranged, in regular order, the various 
devices shown in Fig. 30. Although pic- 
tography had attained a highly developed 
system in Mexico and Yucatan, and pho- 
netic characters have been detected, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether the ancient 
inhabitants of Chiriqui had ever reached 
that degree of intellectual culture which 
enabled them to uncut a syllabary and to 
intelligently utilize such characters by 
placing them in diagonal rows within the 
limits of a narrow band. 

A highly conventionalized meander de- 
sign occurs upon a vase found in an 
ancient mound in Arkansas. ‘The lines 
are incised and the paste is of a pale 


FIG. 33.—ENGRAVED SHELL.—NORTH CAROLINA. 


reddish-gray color, a little darker in tint 
than the ordinary flesh-colored ware with 
which collectors are familiar. 

In Fig. 32 is shown the form of an en- 
graved bottle found in a mound in Ar- 
kansas. This interesting vessel has etchings 
of what is without doubt a rattlesnake, the 
tail showing a button and two rattles, 
while upon the body generally are the 
markings to denote that peculiarity of the 
crotalide. The peculiar triangular figure 
near the neck, and connected with the lat- 
ter by a continuous line, resembles the 
common system of denoting the heart-line, 
or life-line, as practised by the Algonquin 
tribes of Indians as well as by some 
of the Pueblo tribes. It is rather singular 
to discover this upon a mound specimen, 
and suggests the possibility of its manu- 
facture at a comparatively recent date. On 
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the other hand, the finding in Arkansas of 
what is probably the “Great Serpent” 
of Algonquin mythology may illustrate 
the former habitat of one of the tribes of 
this stock of peoples, thus indicating 
a more extended prehistoric geographic 


‘ distribution of the same than commonly 


supposed. A vessel of almost iike form 
and decoration was found in a mound in 
Georgia, and, as already mentioned, this 
general type of serpent occurs on Pueblo 
ware, though rarely. An engraved shell, 
Fig. 33, found in a mound in North Caro- 
lina, shows like indications of specific mark- 
ings. ‘The specimen was found under the 
head of a buried Indian, near by being a 
number of shell and copper beads, some of 
which are cylindrical and from one and 
one-fourth to four and one-half inches in 
length. The specimen is almost a counter- 
part of some Mexican engravings. 

On many specimens of pottery made in 


imitation of life forms color decoration 
was added, and in nearly every instance the 
vessel is similar in form to the animal de- 


FIG. 3I1.—SACRED BOWL.— ARKANSAS. 


picted upon it. An illustration of this 
practice has been given in Fig. 24, the vase 
being in imitation of the alligator, while the 
same Creature is represented upon the sides. 


( Zo be continued.) 


PINE-TREES. 


BY ELIZABETH WALWORTH HAWLEY. 


stand in dreaming denseness 
Against th’ impassioned sky; 
They madden with intenseness 
The wind that passes by. 


They stretch their needly fineness 
To catch the sunlight’s hue, 

And golden grow to blindtiess 
Their spicy duskness through. 


They thrive in steepy places, 

They throng the mountain crests ; 
Bare, where the torrent races, 

Their storm-inviting breasts. 


They never bend, as others, 
In modest grace and free; 

A band of warlike brothers, 
They guard their dignity. 


And what they most resemble 
Are spears of giants bold, 
Who made the earth to tremble 

In centuries of old, 


Who, though they captive languish, 
Beneath the soil entrenched, 
Still menace in their anguish, 
With hands defiant clenched, 


And thrust their weapons savage 
Through rotting mould and clay— 
“We'll yet break forth to ravage, 


And hew your race away ! 
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EDITED BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 


EDITORIAL. 


[MSS. for this department should be addressed to Florence 
Hull Winterburn, 26: Edgecomb Ave., New York. Short, 
practical articles, particularly such as set forth the writer's 
personal experience with children, are wanted, and such as 
are accepted will be paic for upon publication.] 

“ TN the heart of winter’s snow, Christ- 

mas fires glow.” Out of the past 
this phrase from an almost forgotten poem 
comes back to me, and brings with it a 
gleam of the cheerful anticipation with 
which, as a little child, I used to look for- 
ward to the great day of the year. Chil- 
dren who have not been too early initiated 
in those pleasures that belong by right to 
mature life, and whose natures have been 
kept fresh and simple, enjoy the holidays 
that are appropriate to them with a zest 
and heartiness of which the poor little 
sated palates of infant worldlings are in- 
capable. If for no other reason than to 
secure them the greatest amount of happi- 
ness at those times when they naturally 
expect to be made particularly happy, we 
ought to accustom our children to be con- 
tent ordinarily with simple pleasures. How 
can the child who goes to parties fre- 
quently, to whom the theatre is a familiar 
dissipation, and who has dainties and toys 
whenever he calis for them, experience 
any of the ecstasy over Christmas which 
the unsophisticated little one feels who 
tastes candy and plum-pudding only as a 
rare treat, and to whom the pantomime is 
an unexplored world of wonders ? 

* 
* 

ANTICIPATION constitutes a large part 
of the enjoyment of youth, and when 
there is a prospect of pleasure which may 
certainly be depended upon, and that is 
not contingent upon the good-will or the 
caprices of others, children sip daily and 
hourly for a long time beforehand the de- 
lights of possession. This habit of child- 
hood of dwelling upon joys to come ought 
not to be frowned down and discouraged 
by the elders who have outlived their own 
enthusiasm and who have come to believe 


happiness a delusive and transitory thing. 
What if we know that there is more evil 
than good in most lives, that things seldom 
turn out as well as they promise and that 
there is a drop of bitterness in the bottem of 
each cup of sweet, need we therefore take 
from buoyant and hopeful childood its tru- 
est and deepest joy, belief and confidence in 
the future? Rather let us try to sympa- 
thize with their mood, and rejoice and 
hope with them. It will do them a great 
deal of good, and perhaps do ourselves 
good, too. It is well sometimes to be sim- 
ple and truthful rather than wise, and if, 
as one of our greatest preachers taught, it 
is possible by right relations with others to 
establish a heaven here upon earth, such an 
application might be made of the mysti- 
cally beautiful warning of Christ: “ Unless 
ye become as little children, ye cannot en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven.” 
* 
* 

CHRISTMAS is not a time for selfish 
enjoyment; if there is ever any real enjoy- 
ment where selfishness is present. It is 
above all the season of thoughtfulness for 
others, of giving, of love and kindness 
and the play of social feeling. A true- 
hearted child looks forward as happily to 
the pleasure he is to bestow as to that he 
expects to receive. He prepares with a 
secrecy ever upon the point of bursting 
out little remembrances for father and 
mother, brothers and sisters and friends, 
and saves up his pocket-money that he 
may lavishly dispense it upon odd (and 
sometimes pathetically inappropriate) gifts. 
To be penniless and helpless at Christmas- 
time is a grief the young can feel as well 
as the old, and with scarce less keenness. 
And this is one reason why, despite all the 
excellent reasons that can be adduced 
upon the other side, I advocate providing 
children with a regular allowance of pocket- 
money, and teaching them from an early 
age how to make purchases. ‘To save for 
the sake of giving is an education in gen- 
erosity and in that care-taking for others 
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which is so essential an element of later 
life. Let the little ones save up their 
pennies to spend when the time comes, 
and then, with blithe hearts and liberal in- 
tentions, they will “go Christmasing ” on 
their own account and learn to take part 
in the general effort to promote the hap- 
piness of the season. 
* 


AND a word must be said on behalf of 
the elder young persons in the family— 
those who are no longer children, yet have 
not outgrown, despite their pretence of 
sedateness, the childish liking for indul- 
gence and good times. We are apt to 
think chiefly of the little ones who clamor 
of their affairs, and neglect the needs of 
the shy and silent half-grown boys and 
girls, who have not so much to say for 
themselves. And yet they, especially, 
ought to be drawn into the stream of 
activity and invited to take part in the 
merry-making. Use this opportunity to 
melt the stiffness which is a malady of the 
“teens,” and convince the lads and lassies 
who feel awkward and de trop that there is 
a place for them, and that their services 
are indispensable. Pray see to it that some 
shy and sensitive young creature does not 
hide away to mourn privately that he or 
she is not wanted. Such a feeling is a little 
affectation, of course, but leads to very real 
discomfort, and we must recognize the 
first symptoms of the discontent and break 
it up. Let us make the holiday season a 
real time of rejoicing and innocent frolick- 
ing and general good-will and conviviality. 
Let old and young, the stately heads of the 
family and the servants, meet on the com- 
mon ground of humanity and good-feeling, 
and enjoy together for a little while a re- 
laxation of ordinary restraints. Old cus- 
toms are sweet, and the best prayer I can 
make for all the children throughout the 
land, whom I dearly love, and for the el- 
ders, in whom I take a warm interest, is 
that upon the day now close at hand they 
may all enjoy together an “ old-fashioned 
Christmas.” And with even deeper ear- 
nestness the prayer is made that the glow 
of our hearth-fires may spread abroad and 
warm those who will be cold and cheer- 
less without the loving remembrance of 
kind hearts. In the midst of our merry- 
makings we ought surely to let a thought 
and a humane effort extend out toward 
“ God’s poor.” 


THE NINTH CHRISTMAS.-TREE. 
BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 


Ir lacked ten days of Christmas, and the 
Murray children, who had been talking 
of little else since the first snow came, now 
gleefully announced that they should be- 
gin to count off the days upon their fingers. 
In eight days it would be time to buy the 
tree and have it all ready for Santa Claus to 
trim. They believed in the good old saint 
with that quaint, innocent faith of child- 
hood which half conjectures that there is 
something beyond the pretty legend that 
might be explained if an explanation was 
demanded, but which prefers not to doubt. 

“ But, my dears,” said their young and 
pretty mother, with a perplexed wrinkle 
coming on her forehead as the two chil- 
dren caught hold of her skirt that morning 
and began to talk “tree,” “I am not at all 
sure that we will haveatree this year. You 
always have had one, and it seems to me 
that it is getting to be time to leave off.” 

“Oh, mamma!” the two voices joined 
in chorus, Arnold’s high treble and Laura’s 
sweet, low tones both tremulous with anx- 
iety that threatened with the next speech 
to turn to despair. 

Mrs. Murray sat down and gathered 
them both in herarms; the eleven-year-old 
boy, who still valued his little mother’s 
caresses, and the girl of nine, who was her 
own miniature, with the same wide-open, 
serious blue eyes, and corn-colored, silky 
hair, which framed her face like an aureole. 

“Why, children,” she said slowly, “I 
didn’t know you cared particularly about 
it. I fancied you were both tired of trees, 
and thought we would have something else 
instead.” 

“Nothing could be as nice as a tree,” 
pleaded Laura, “Santa Claus wouldn't 
know where to put the presents. He might 
not even know it was our house without 
the tree!” 

The mother laughed, and meeting both 
pairs of earnest eyes, colored slightly. 
Her lips parted to say, “Dears, it is a 
myth, a beautiful idea which signifies the 
spirit of love and good-will of the Christ- 
mas season,” but she was dumb. Could 
she fell at one stroke all the charming 
structures their fancy aided by her own 
whimsical suggestions had been building 
all these years? Could she deprive them 
of the embodied spirit of Christmas, which, 
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she well knew, gave all the romance and 
most of the pieasure to the season, and 
put before them the comparatively bald, 
cold facts? Above all, how could she ex- 
plain away the appearance of deceit that 
now for the first time suggested itself to 
her accusingly, and forced her to regard 
the present moment as a crisis, when she 
must either do what she had never done, 
voluntarily and deliberately mislead these 
trustful little ones, or else find some way 
of enlightening them without too great a 
shock ? 

While they prattled on, reassured by her 
seeming interest about their ideas of holi- 
day-keeping, she was lost in thought, con- 
fronted by the problem that sooner or later 
comes to every parent whe encourages 
children to believe in the beautiful poetic 
fable that so naturally and swiftly appeals 
to the youthful heart. 

The breakfast bell helped her out of the 
dilemma for the moment, and glad to have 
time to think the matter over, she said: 

“Come, children, let’s go down and not 
keep papa waiting. But come to me in 
the sitting-room after dinner, and we will 
have a talk about Christmas.” 

“Good, good!” and their bright eyes 
sparkled, and their pretty faces dimpled 
until the mother was impelled to cast away 
her seriousness and join in their happy, 


_ light-hearted talk. 


But as she went about the houce that 
day Mrs. Murray was inclined to look 
more upon the serious than the bright side 
of the coming talk. Her mind went back 
to her own childhood, and she recalled 
most vividly the delight with which she 
had pictured to herself that ice-bound 
home of Kris Kringle in the Polar region, 
where he had fairies to work for him, and 
all the products of that wonderful manu- 
factory bore the impress of these mysteri- 
ous spites. ‘Those were not common 
toys that found themselves in her stock- 
ing, they were made in Fairyland! It was 
not ordinary candy such as could be 
bought in stores that filled the glittering 
cornucopias on the trees, but celestial 
sugar-plums which had a peculiar sweet- 
ness of their own. Ah me, the trembling 
joy of knowing thaiin a certain great book 
writ by Kris Kringle’s fingers was recorded 
all her good and evil deeds of the past 
year, and that upon the balance hung her 
chances of certain longed-for gifts!) What 


a comparatively tame and commonplace 
matter were the presents from relatives 
and friends! They were just ordinary 
things. The fairies had not made them, 
Kris Kringle had not brought them in 
his sleigh. 

And as Mrs. Murray’s reverie continued 
it came to her how from the sceptical re- 
marks of school friends, when at the age 
of ten she began to go to school, was sown 
the first doubt of the beautiful romance 
that had securely fastened itself in her 
mind, how she had assailed her father and 
mother with questions and they had 
laughed at her, and finally observed that 
they guessed she “was too old for Kris 
Kringle to come any more.” She had 
fought off the unwelcome truth as long as 
she could, and when forced. to understand, 
had lost with the old faith a certain trust 
in the divine and universal goodness of 
Providence, which children who have 
happy lives believe in without effort or 
teaching. 

“No,” said the mother, finally, “my 
children shall not go through this harden- 
ing experience of mine. I must findsome 
way to fasten the old faith onto a broad, 
beautiful plan, which shall include every- 
thing they cherish in their little hearts, and 
yet open the way to a comprehension of 
the real conditions of life; that it is through 
the kindness and thoughtfulness of human 
hearts and not through fairy beneficence 
that blessings come to us.” 

“A child at the door wants to see you, 
ma’am,” said the maid at this juncture, 
and Mrs. Murray aroused herself to see 
standing before her a little girl about a 
dozen years old holding outa letter to her. 
It was from her minister, asking her in- 
terest and help on behalf of the young 
messenger, who had just lost her mother 
and was suddenly thrust into the position 


‘of breadwinner and care-taker to three 


younger brothers and sisters. 

The girl had an intelligent face—rather 
preternaturally sharp, poor thing !—and 
was cleanly dressed in black calico with a 
big gray shawl over her shoulders. As she 
sat wistfully and shyly answering the lady’s 
kindly put questions, an idea occurred to 
Mrs, Murray which was like an illumina- 
tion. She saw a way to help the child and 
to help herself at the same time. A long, 
confidential conversation foliowed between 
the two thus brought together, and the re- 
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sult was that the lady put on her bonnet 
and wraps and went home with her new 
acquaintance to see the smaller children 
and find out what were the most immediate 
needs of the little family. 

Then she had to win Mr. Murray over 
to her plan—a thing which involved some 
trouble and a deal of explanation and 
argument, but was accomplished, for this 
family was one where the father and mother 
worked together in everything, and while 
the head of it did not always have time to 
enter into details he knew what was going 
on and gave his sympathy and heip as far 
as he could. 

So when evening brought the children, 
eager for the promised conference, the 
mother was somewhat prepared for the 
task she had undertaken. The lace window 
draperies obscured without quite shutting 
off the life of the street, and the glowing 
grate fire lit up the pleasant, home-like 
room, where no other light was needed at 
present, as the two little ones drew their 
low chairs on either side of their mother’s 
sleepy-hollow and waited to hear what she 
had to tell them. 

“IT am going to begin with a story, 
dears,” began Mrs Murray, softly, with her 
eyes on the fire, as if she was reading it 
off from the red coals. And then she be- 
gan the wonderful legend of St. Nicholas, 
relating, in simple language, the history of 
the poor boy in a little German town, who 
had such great love for children, and such 
a longing to make them happy that he 
spent his life devising ways to give the 
little ones pleasure, and when he died an 
old man, the people believed that he still 
came back to the world once every year to 
bless them and bestow gifts upon the 
children. She pictured the pretty fétes of 
the German Christmas, with the tree and 
candles, and the figure of the Christ-Child, 
which symbolized love and kindness ; and 
then, with a gentle transition to our own 
country and period, she showed how chil- 
dren had clung to the sweet fancy of the 
coming of Santa Claus until the symbol 
had become a reality in the nursery, and 
the whole fairy fabric a privileged creation 
of childhood ; only to be recognized as a 
dream when the little ones grow old 
enough to begin to carry on for the good 
of others the sweet work of charity and 
love, and become in their own persons the 
little aids and almoners of Santa Claus. 
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Ah, what intense interest, what wonder on 
the two sweet faces upraised to hers, and 
how earnest a prayer for tact and wisdom 
was breathed in the mother-heart that she 
might awaken them to the reality without 
shattering the delicate beauty of their 
fanciful visions. 

And now Mrs. Murray reaped a reward 
for her wise and careful training of these 
children in ways of unselfishness and 
thoughtfulness for others. A few sighing 
breaths, a few wistful glances exchanged 
between the two, and then, so skilful had 
been the narrative, so dexterously inter- 
woven the lesson, that their sense of loss 
was merged in the welcome idea of the 
attainment of a new dignity and the open- 
ing of a new and delightful field of activity 
in their lives. 

Some random remarks and exclamations 
were made, but before long there arose to 
the surface the thought that had been 
sown, and almost at the same _ instant 
Laura and Arnold looked up and asked 
eagerly : 

“Mamma, what can we do, and when 
shall we begin?” 

Not a word of reproach, not a hint that 
there had been any injustice practised tow- 
ard them, but a gracious acceptance of 
the responsibility that had come with their 
increased years, and readiness to take up 
their parts. Thankful and relieved, Mrs. 
Murray kissed each dear little face, and 
told them of the opportunity that had 
come to her that morning, and what she 
thought of doing about it. 

“We will have the Christmas-tree set up 
here in the sitting-room as usual and trim 
it ourselves, as beautifully as we can. All 
our presents will be on it, and we will 
enjoy it just as we always do. But in the 
afternoon we will have Dolly and her little 
brother and sisters here, all the presents 
we have for them and the candy-bags 
shall be ready in the parlor, and while they 
are looking at the tree, Arnold, dressed 
like Kris Kringle, shail come in with 
everything on his sled, and Laura, dressed 
as the Christ-Child, shall help him dis- 
tribute them. Then papa and I will help 
play games, and we will have a good time. 
Think of it! I don’t suppose Dolly and 
little Jim and the rest have ever had a real 
good romp in all their lives, and never a 
single visit from Santa Claus.” 

But this last was an incautious remark. 
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‘The children stopped their demonstrations 
of pleasure over this novel party, and 
opened their eyes widely. 

“ But, mamma,” said Arnold, “ I thought 
you said that St. Nicholas had left his 
work as a legacy to all good people. 
Aren’t there enough good people in the 
world to take care of allthe poor children ?” 

“Ah, darling,” answered the mother, 
with a throb at her heart, “sometimes we 
forget and don’t do what ought to be done. 
If every one would do his own part all the 
poor children might at least be made 
happy once a year. We must do our part 
after this, and I know that my Afnold and 
Laura will find the blessing that comes to 
those who choose to give to others rather 
than to receive everything themselves, in 
their ninth Christmas-tree.” 


THE TRAINING OF BABIES. 
BY LILLIAN BAYARD TAYLOR KILIANI. 
In Four PAarts.—Parrt I. 


DurincG the day feed your baby regu- 
larly every two hours for the first two 
months, whether you nurse him at the 
breast or feed him with artificial food. 
During the night try as soon as possible to 
make him get used to two feedings by 
waiting until he really cries with hunger, 
instead of feeding him at once as soon as 
he wakes up. Often he is only wet, and 
when washed and clothed with a fresh nap- 
kin will go tosleep again without drinking. 
If you begin at once with this régime, and 
continue it systematically, you will find 
that in a few weeks he will sleep longer 
and longer, and you will soon regularly 
have good nights. 

In order to have a good baby you must 
have a healthy baby. I have shown how 
to keep him clean and well in body ;* the 
next thing is to fill his little stomach. Un- 
less he is well fed at regular intervals we 
can hardly blame him forcrying. We have 
a very simple way of finding out if he gets 
nourishment enough, and that is by weigh- 
ing him often. My babies are weighed 
regularly once a week during their first 
year to see that they are growing properly 
and gaining weight as they should. By 
comparing their weight every week with a 
table of average weights of babies under 


* Two papers on this subject were published by the au- 
thor in Childhood Magazine fur January and February,1894. 


one year, I am able to judge at a glance if 
they keep up to the average or if they 
drop below it or forge ahead. 

In Germany the physicians who are at- 
tached to hospitals (or clinics as they are 
called there) have good salaries, so that 
they are not obliged to practise besides and 
have time for pursuing scientific researches. 
Thus many of them have studied up the 
subject of the quantity of food a baby 
needs during twenty-four hours, and the 
average weight of a new-born baby as well 
as the average increase in weight for every 
month of the first year. The latter aver- 
age they found by weighing every baby 
under their treatment for several years, to 
the number of some thousands. I give the 
table as computed by Professor C. Ger- 
hardt, of the University of Berlin, who fixes 
the average weight of a new-born baby at 
six pounds twelve ounces: 


First | Second} Third | Fourth| Fifth | Sixth 
month.| month.| month.} month,! month.| month. 
A baby | 
gains..| 2302. | 2302. | 2202. 2002. | 1802z. | 17 02. 
lain., Ib., 11lb., 12 131b,| 14]1b, 
month.,| 5 | #2 2 02, 6 oz. 8 oz. 9 OZ. 
Gain in} | 


a weeks 4-5 02 |5 3-1002 5 1-10 02 4 3-5 0Z.'4 02Z.|3 9-10 02 
| | | 


| 


| | | 
Seventh Eighth | Ninth Tenth Elev’th ‘Twelfth 
month.) month.} month.) month.| month.| month. 


A | | 

gains .| | 1302. | 12 1002. | 80z. | 702. 
Weight! (is 1b..| 161b,| 17 Ib.) 17 18 Ib., 
month..| § 8 oz 5 OZ. 1 OZ. 11 OZ, | 3 02. 10 OZ. 
Gain in| 


| 
a weeks OZ | 302. |2 OZ./2 3-10 OZ 4°5 OZ.\t 2-5 OZ. 
| | 


Any accurate kitchen scales weighing up 
to twenty pounds will do for the first year; 
put a large basket, tray, or strong box on 
the scales, and on this weigh the baby with 
his clothes. Then undress him, and weigh 
the things he had on with the basket, and 
after subtracting this weight from the total 
you have the net weight of your baby. 
Only see that the napkin he wears is per- 
fectly dry, for if wet it will weigh several 
ounces more. If the baby’s weight is up 
to the average, or even above it, he is do- 
ing well, and his food is all-sufficient, but 
if he drops much below he does not get 
the proper nourishment, and your first 
care must be to get the physician’s advice 
as to a more suitable food. 
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It may even be that his mother’s milk 
does not agree with him, or that she has not 
enough; the scales will tell you this also. 
My baby boy, for whom I had a wet-nurse, 
dropped far below the average at six 
weeks, and the question was raised by the 
doctor whether his nurse had milk enough. 
In order to determine this, for a whole week 
I weighed him before and after every nurs- 
ing; the difference between the two weights 
was the quantity of milk he had drunk, and 
by adding these sums we found how much 
milk he got in thetwenty-four hours. The 
amount was sufficient, it was even more 
than enough; therefore it was not the 
quantity but the quality which was wrong, 
and this the doctor improved by regulating 
the nurse’s diet, letting her eat and drink 
such food as would make aricher milk. In 
case it may interest any mother to know 
whether her baby drinks enough, I give the 
amount which Dr. Bouchand (Paris) has 
found to be sufficient in twenty-four hours. 
It is 21 ounces in the first month, 23 ounces 
in the second, 28 ounces in the third, and 
32 ounces in the fourth and fifth months. 


OLD-FASHIONED AMUSEMENTS. 
BY ADELAIDE GRACE LYTTON. 


Many of the plays of our children come 
from superstitious customs once practised 
by their elders. In old times the dividing 
line between frolicking and religious rites 
was so slight that the special observance 
of the feast days of the church was sure 
to be marked by fantastic gambols, the 
children often taking part with the grown 
people and getting so much entertainment 
out of the matter that long after certain 
ceremonies were abandoned as religious 
functions they were continued by the chil- 
dren as amusements. 

In Great Britain in the days when peo- 
ple lived much more of an outdoor life 
than they do now, most of the frolics took 
place out on the village green or common, 
and dancing and singing in the streets was 
an ordinary performance, as well as many 
other amusements which are now only 
participated in by children. 

The ring-games, growing more and 
more rare with the children now, as the 
city streets are less available as_play- 
grounds, used to be weil liked by the 
young countrymen and maids, and_ in 
some obscure places are still indulged in 
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by young people long past the age of 
childhood, But much as has been said 
about the reserve maintained by the par- 
ents and elders of old times toward chil- 
dren, it is certain that on hdlidays this 
dignity was relaxed, and old and young 
played together in a hearty and simple 
fashion. 

Some of the customs belonging more 
exclusively to children even involved the 
co-operation of the grave school-master, 
as, for instance, one Scottish pastime, 
which brought a very substantial advan- 
tage to this ill-paid and poverty-stricken 
personage. 

On Candlemas Day the children brought 
little presents of money to the teacher. 
He sat smiling and expectant at his desk, 
and they filed in and laid their offerings. 
before him. The boy and girl giving the 
most were styled king and queen, and the 
entire school being dismissed for a holi- 
day, the children paraded the streets with 
the little king and queen upon a chair 
made of their hands. ‘The king’s power 
lasted six weeks and he was entitled to 
demand an afternoon’s play for all the 
scholars once a week, and he could also 
remit punishments. Truly, it was worth 
while to be in favor with the juvenile king. 

Another curious school custom was one 
practised on Shrove Tuesday, of barring 
out the master. An opportunity was taken 
to lock him out of the school, and it then 
became a citadel, strongly barricaded and 
defended by the boys, who were armed 
with pop-guns. The master made every 
effort, using both force and strategy, to 
regain his lost authority. If he succeeded, 
woe to the scholars! But usually he was 
defeated, and after the siege had lasted 
three hours, he proposed terms to the in- 
vincible defenders, which were accepted, . 
and a paper was signed by teacher and 
pupils agreeing upon certain holidays and 
privileges and upon the hours of study for 
the ensuing year. 

We still find among the Southern ne- 
groes a habit of “catching” the master 
and mistress of the house on Christmas 
morning: for a present. Whoever says 
“Christmas gift” first is entitled to one 
from the person so caught. But we 
find that of old this custom belong.d to 
Valentine’s Day, and how it came to be 
changed about I cannot learn. 

In the Isle of Man the children of 
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every household used to gather primroses 
on May eve and strew them before their 
doors to keep the malignant fairies away. 
A good deal of energy used to be em- 
ployed to get the better of these same 
fairies, who were always supposed to be 
playing tricks and getting unwary folks 
into trouble. 

It is singular that a distinction has come 
to be made in the minds of our children 
between fairies (who are good) and imps 
and goblins (who are bad). Once they 
were classed all together, as objects to be 
detested. 

A quaint and pretty custom that was 
practised till quite lately in the county of 
Leeds, England, was for children to go 
from house to house on Christmas morn- 
ing, carrying what they called a “ wesley- 
bob.” It was a bower made of evergreens, 
inside of which were a couple of dolls, 
decorated with ribbons. The whole affair 
was carried upon a stick, and was kept 
covered with a cloth till a house-door was 
reached, when it was uncovered and a 
song was sung. Of course, donations were 
expected. Largess of some sort, either of 
money or sweetmeats, made up much ‘of 
the fun of old-time games, and the indis- 
criminate giving of gifts marked most of 
the feast days, although modern frugality 
has seemed to reserve this pleasure more 
especially for birthdays and for Christmas. 

I cannot close this slight sketch with- 
out alluding to the “ Lord of Misrule,” a 
person selected to preside over the Christ- 
mas revelries. As the name indicates, 
usual rules and restrictions were relaxed 
at this season, and everybody went in for 
a good time. 


THE CHILDREN OF POLAND. 
BY CAROLA BLUMENFELDT. 
Part II. 


ALTHOUGH Polish parents are severe 
toward their children they must not be 
judged too harshly on that account. Fa- 
thers and mothers there love their children 
just as much as they do here, and if they 
do not make their childhood very happy 
it is because they do not know any better 
and because circumstances compel them 
to act as they do. 

Girls do not have to study as much as 
boys, but as they are brought up chiefly 
with the view of becoming “ obedient ” 
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wives, the chief aim of their education is 
obedience. ‘Then, of course, they have to 
practise on the piano for hours and hours 
whether they like it or not, whether they 
have any talent or not. (I think in this 
respect their transatlantic sisters are better 
off only to the extent of their greater ca- 
pacity for resistance.) Then comes the 
great enemy of woman’s emancipation and 
mental progress—needlework. Of this 
so-called pastime, as it is practised there, 
American children could have only a lim- 
ited idea. It is not the necessary sewing 
or mending which girls ought to be taught, 
or the occasional making of a dainty tidy, 
but the endless crocheting, knitting, em- 
broidering—tedious, useless, thought-kill- 
ing work with which girls are kept busy 
forever. 

When I went abroad a year ago and 
visited Poland I could not help making 
comparisons between people here and 
there, and what impressed me most strong- 
ly was the influence of the different meth- 
ods of education on children in their 
moral, mental and physical development. 
American children are self-reliant, out- 
spoken and independent (often too much 
so); they don’t learn much out of books 
but are more practical than their European 
brethren. They think more independently 
and know how to stand up for themselves, 
and as a rule they look as though they 
enjoyed life. 

In Poland children are (that is, they are 
educated to be) timid, they know whole 
books by heart, but they are afraid to 
speak or even think forthemselves. They 
will make the politest little bow when 
they are presented to strangers, but then 
they do not know what to do with them- 
selves and wait till they are bidden what 
todo. If they want to enjoy themselves 
they have to do so by stealth, and to a 
child conscientious and sensitive there is 
no unalloyed pleasure in this. 

All this is contrary to American notions 
about education, and we can only wish 
that it may be different some day. 

But I should not do justice to Polish 
fathers and mothers if I should not men- 
tion the good side of their method. 

And this is the frugal simplicity to 
which their children are trained. They 
are dressed simply ; dresses are not made 
matters of such great import with little 
girls there as they are here. 
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I cannot see a little tot of an American 
girl in a silk frock, her hair curled with a 
curling-iron, with rings on her fingers and 
a hat covered with ostrich plumes on her 
head, without being sorry for the poor 
thing. She is taught to believe her clothes 
to be the main part of her and she will be 
apt to judge others by their dresses— 
which is done a good deal in this country. 

The diet of Polish children is very frugal. 
No rich creams, no candies and not more 
than enough of anything. An apple is a 
treat for a Polish child, and chocolate and 
cake are luxuries of which they partake 
only at birthday parties or some other 
festive occasion. ‘Toys are not given as 
abundantly as here, but children value them 
so much the more and do not get tired 
of playing with them. I think American 
children get too many things, and we sin 
against them by making them d/as¢é. 

There is one more point I want to men- 
tion, and that is the respect for their elders 
which children are taught in Poland. I 
must admit they overdo this. Most of the 
children there not only respect their par- 
ents and teachers but are afraid of them, 
_and I would not like to have my children 
fear me. 

But Americans sin in the opposite di- 
rection ; they do not teach their children 
to respect them nor to have or show any 
reverence for their superiors. 

In Poland children are not allowed to 
have freedom enough, while here they 
have rather too much of it, and I admit 
that if I had to choose between the two 
ways I should prefer the American over- 
indulgence of children. 

But why not try and have the golden 
medium ? 


THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


MonrTAIGNE believed that the object of 
education was to fill a boy or girl “with 
an honest curiosity for information about 
everything.” We are at last coming to 
understand that any kind of knowledge 
which the child cares nothing about and 
that he acquires against his will is of small 
profit to him. The great success in teach- 
ing is to stimulate in the pupil a wish to 
learn. 

* % 
* 

A CHILIAN boy’s costume is meant for 

service and comfort. Short trousers, so 
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that he may climb readily, a blouse-jacket 
with flowing sleeves, which are cool on 
warm days, but are to be wrapped about 
the arms when the wind blows, stout shoes, 
a broad- brimmed hat, and a big scarf 
complete his equipment. He is prepared 
for all those rapid changes of heat and 
cold that are features of Chili. 
* 


CHILDREN under fifteen should have ten 
hours’ sleep every night. After that in- 
dividual needs must decide the matter, but 
as a rule six or eight hours makes the 
minimum. And in orderthat sleep should 
be sound and healthful each child should 
positively have his own bed. Whenever 
two persons sleep together, one —the 
stronger one—is sure to absorb some of 
the vitality of the other. 

* * 


* 

GIVE a young child some little space at 
home where he may “ make a litter,” and 
a reasonable degree of noise. Many houses 
are jails to the younger members of the 
family, places where they cannot stir with- 
out sharp eyes watching every movement, 
nor burst into song or whistle without be- 
ing quickly admonished to “keep quiet.” 
No wonder that children so restrained like 
to escape into the street. 

* 
* 

OF all mistakes in family government 
one of the greatest is to convert the father 
into an ogre. Any woman who respects 
herself and is fair to her husband will 
maintain proper authority over her chil- 
dren without calling in the father’s heavier 
discipline. He has, naturally, his own share, 
but he ought to have some of the love and 
familiar companionship of his children 
also, which he never will have if he is held 
up to them as a terror. 

Easr of manner must be gained early 
in life if it is to be genuine, and not an 
affectation. Sensitive little ones readily 
become self-conscious and awkward if they 
are teased about their appearance and pe- 
culiarities. So we should be careful to 
avoid fixing their mind upon any defect, 
and not criticise them too much. Grace- 
fulness is largely a matter of confidence, 
and to make a child timid and fearful of 
giving offence in whatever he says or does 
is to place him at a disadvantage all his 
life. 


THE RECTOR OF RADBOURNE. 


A CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY HENRY MANN. 


(Chapter VIII.—Coneluded.) 


E fies a similar thing should happen in 
the case of a murderer and _ his 

victim, although wonderful, did not in- 

volve a miracle 

My father, however, if he thought of 
this, did not explain it to the poor, broken- 
down criminal. He again earnestly ad- 
vised him to give himself up to the au- 
thorities. 

“In the age when Cain slew Abel,” he 
said, “there was no human Jaw. God 
ruled the world by direct interposition. 
Now we have human laws, enacted by our 
rulers, to guide us, and God expressiy 
commands that they be obeyed. Much as 
I pity you, Alfred; much as I deplore the 
cruel provocation that influenced you to 
crime, I cannot but urge you to submit to 
the law. It is possible that a merciful 
view may be taken, and that your life may 
not be exacted as the forfeit. But, at the 
worst, if you are truly penitent, as the 
thief on the cross was penitent, you will go 
to join those you love—to live in heaven 
with Mary and her baby.” 

“ Measter,” answered the old man, ‘‘the 
load war zo ’eavy I ’ad to tell thee o’ wot 
I ’ad done. But I be eazier neow. I'll 
think o’ wot thee ’a’ zed, measter. No- 
body thowt old Alfred did the deed, an’ 
I ’a’ well ’idden the signs o’ it—all but the 
sign that I can’t ’ide. Measter Reynolds, 
o’ Zwindon, ’a’ gien me a job choorin’ till 
I get zummat better, but I’m unked* an’ 
old, wi’ nothin’ to live vor, an’ maybe I’d 
be zum good as a wasset-mun f on the gal- 
leys.” f 

The old man’s head sank upon his 
breast. After a minute or two of silence 
he looked up and said : 

“Thankee, measter! Thankee! May- 
be I'll ne’er lay these poor eyes on thee 
again; but thee ha’ the blessin’ o’ old 


*Lonely. + Scarecrow. + Gallows. 


Alfred, tho’ neow, maybe, ’is blessin’ be a 
curse.” 

And the poor, white-haired wretch— 
perhaps as much sinned against as sinning 
—rose feebly from his chair and _ started 
for the door. And as father followed to 
close it, I quietly ascended to my room. 

When I came down to breakfast I im- 
mediately noticed the alarming change 
which the revelation of the previous night 
had effected on father. I could under- 
stand the reason. Father’s idea of the 
ecclesiastical office was of the most ex- 
alted character, and the aim of his life was 
to elevate himself to the lofty standard of 
his conception. He was a firm believer in 
and advocate of confession, of the duty 
of the minister of God to receive the con- 
fidence of his flock in the fullest sense, 
and to be thus the better enabled to guide 
and direct his charge. And this confi- 
dence, as a clergyman and a gentleman, 
he assumed to be sacred. His views on 
this subject being well known, he was vis- 
ited by parishioners of all classes, who con- 
fided to him their troubles and their faults, 
and sought his advice and intercession. 

But father had never before, I am sure, 
had such confession poured into his ears 
as that of old Alfred Jenkins; and it 
plunged him into the deepest anxiety. His 
face was haggard; his sunken eyes indi- 
cated that he had not slept; his manner, 
usually so amiable and considerate, was 
peevish and agitated. Mother saw the 
change, and was at a loss to comprehend 
the cause. I was at no such loss, but was 
pained all the more because I did compre- 
hend it. 

Father had but little to say, and I feared 
to speak, lest I should betray what I knew. 

After breakfast father walked aimlessly 
in the garden. Then he crossed over to 
the churchyard, and I thought I saw him 
bending over the fresh sod that hid the 
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entrance to the Powell vault. When he 
came back to the house there was a look 
in his eyes I had never seen before. The 
worry was evidently wearing upon him. 
As for myself, I tried to think that the 
experience of that night was a hideous 
dream. But I could not. When I looked 
into the vestibule and saw the chairs, just 
as father and Mr. Powell’s murderer sat in 
them, when I looked into the road, and at 
the tower, where I had noticed the shadow 
of the coming visitor in the moonlight, I 
knew it was not a dream. 

I, too, tried to divert myself by wander- 
ing in the garden, and in a flower-bed near 
the gate 1 picked up—a baby’s little shoe, 
poor, soiled, dirty—but a baby’s shoe. 

I knew who had dropped it. That little 
shoe told me I had not been dreaming. 

That evening Clarence Edmund visited 
the rectory. He was loving and devoted 
as ever, and we strolled together up and 
down the road, enjoying the sweet scent of 
the springtime. But with all his devotion, 
there seemed to be something on his mind. 
I did not ask him what, and he did not 
offer to tell me. 

Perhaps I was not as companionable as 
usual, although really glad that Clarence 
was with me, for I feltan indefinable dread 
of impending evil. Whatever the reason, 
he bade me good-night at an early hour, 
saying he had an appointment at home. 

Next day father was stricken down with 
brain fever, and for two long and anxious 
weeks he lay delirious, devotedly nursed 
by mother and by me. When he recov- 
ered, his utterances soon showed that as 
to all events since the funeral of Mr. 
Powell his mind was a blank. 

One afternoon shortly after father’s re- 
covery I rode to Swindon on a visit to 


friends. It was late in the evening when I 
started to return. The town was in com- 
motion. Excited men were gathered in 


groups on the street. I told James, the 
coachman, to halt for a moment and as- 
certain the cause of the public agitation. 
It did not take him long to find out. Mr. 
David Ledyard Edmund had been ar- 
rested on the charge of murdering Mr. 
Powell! The police, it was rumored, had 
for some time suspected Mr. Edmund, who 
was a distant kinsman of Mr. Powell— 
hence the middle name of Ledyard, com- 
mon to both of them—and who was known 
to entertain an unfriendly feeling toward 


the Powells on account of the diversion of 
the Ledyard property by will to that 
family. This fact alone inspired suspicion; 
and other circumstances were gathered 
which strengthened the suspicion. But 
the deciding fact, which prompted the ar- 
rest, was that the gun, or pieces of the 
gun, which were undoubtedly used in the 
perpetration of the crime, were traced to 
Mr. Edmund’s ownership. <A dealer in 
fire-arms at Bristol identified the weapon 
as sold by him, many years before, to Mr. 
Edmund’s father, with whom he was well 
acquainted, and Mr. Edmund’s house- 
keeper, on being interrogated, reluctantly 
admitted that the gun belonged to her 
master. ‘The inspector of police, who had 
sent for the housekeeper, on receiving her 
admission, at once ordered the arrest of 
Mr. Edmund, and the carriage which con- 
veyed her back to Mr. Edmund’s house 
took him away a prisoner. 

My pain on hearing this terrible news, 
striking at one so near and dear to me 
through the parent he loved —and that 
parent innocent — was bitter indeed, but 
that very bitterness confirmed and ce- 
mented my determination that the truth 
should be made known. I hastened home. 
I related the startling news to father; but 
my heart almost froze as I saw that the 
statement brought back to his mind no 
thought of the midnight confession. He 
showed earnest sympathy with me in my 
distress, and declared that he could not 
believe the dreadful accusation without 
conclusive evidence of guilt. 

As for myself, I was inexpressibly pained 
by the thought of the agony my Clarence 
must be enduring. I longed to fly to him, 
and pour words of comfort and consola- 
tion, to tell him that I knew his father to 
be innocent, and that I could and would 
convince the world of his innocence. 

What would I do? I asked myself. 
What could I do? Perhaps old Alfred 
had fled the neighborhood. If so, would 
my story of his confession, unsustained, 
indeed countervailed by my father’s 
memory, or lack of memory, be regarded 
as other than a wicked fiction ?—a fiction 
contrived to save the parent of him who 
was known to be my devoted lover and 
companion. 

And if my story should be believed, how 
would the law regard my father’s silence, 


which permitted the murderer to escape? . 
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While these thoughts rushed in tumult 
through my brain, the moon came out 
from behind a bank of clouds, and I saw 
the shadow of the kings’ stone heads and 
Radbourne tower reflected, dark and grim, 
against the ground of silver sheen, while 
one of the heads seemed to my excited 
imagination to nod toward the vault of 
the murdered Powell. 

The rays of the summer sun shining full 
on my face through the partly open win- 
dow aroused me from slumber about nine 
o'clock on the following morning. The 
night’s rest brought much-needed refresh- 
ment — but, oh! the pang as I awoke to 
realize the terrible blow that had fallen on 
my lover’s happy home. 

I looked out. Radbourne is far from 
the beaten path of travel between town 
and town. It is one of those lovely nooks 
of southwestern England whose pictu- 
resque attractions are not advertised in the 
tourists’ guide-books. Few travellers went 
out of their way to see the cluster of 
farm-dwellings and the ancient Norman 
church, and the road in front of the rec- 
tory was seldom trodden by strangers. 

But this morning I observed several car- 
riages passing, and I did not fail to notice 
that the occupants drove slowly, and 
craned their necks toward the rectory. 
Now and then a pedestrian stopped and 
stared at our home, as if the ivy-clad walls 
concealed some tragic mystery. I imagined 
that I could hear one say that “there 
lived the sweetheart of him whose father 
killed Squire Powell.” 

I ate but a light breakfast, for a light 
appetite usually goes with a heavy heart. 


_ Then I took a walk in the garden. 


While trying to divert my thoughts with 
the varied beauty of a tulip-bed, a tone as 
dear as familiar brought the blood to my 
cheeks and the soul to my eyes. 

Clarence was before me. 

“Frances !"’ he said, in his soft, low 
voice, “ Frances! can I speak with you?” 
and his lips quivered, and his swimming 
eyes seemed ready to overflow. 

“ Clarence, dear,” I said, offering him 
my hand, “you can speak with me now 
and always. Whatever troubles you have, 
I am your friend, and more than your 
friend. I only wish I could carry your 
burden for you.” 

“Clarence,” I added, as the noble 
youth bent over, and expressed in a fer- 


vent kiss the gratitude he could not speak, 
“TJ know your father is innocent !”’ 

He started, and looked at me as if he 
would read my soul. 

“What mean you, my darling?” he ex- 
claimed. “ Anything more than your con- 
viction that he is not guilty ?” 

“ Yes—more—Clarence—and it shall be 
told now, as it should have been told be- 
fore,’ I declared, “whatever the world 
may say—even if the truth should crush 
me!” 

“ Frances — you— know — nothing — of 
this crime ?’”’ uttered Clarence, with dread 
and hesitation in his tone. 

“T know all about it, Clarence,” I an- 
swered, solemnly and earnestly, “but the 
only guilt here is not having revealed what 
I know.” 

I then related to my lover the visit of 
eld Alfred to the rectory, his confession, 
and my father’s mental agitation, result- 
ing in serious illness and partial loss of 
memory. With the fact of my father’s 
illness Clarence was already familiar. My 
revelation gave him the key to our mis- 
fortunes, and to his own. 

“Now,” exclaimed Clarence, when I 
had concluded, “I see a chance to save 
father! ‘They have woven a web of cir- 
cumstances which he could hardly break 
through with the real murderer unreveaied. 
But this can and shall save him! 

“Thank you! Bless you for this!” he 
added, after a pause. “It must have 
been Divine Providence that prompted you 
to listen that evening ’’—and he again 
pressed his lips, this time with joy as well 
as gratitude, to my forehead. 

“ But how are we to go about bringing 
out the truth, Clarence?” I asked. 

“ Remember,” I continued, “that I will 
tell the facts openly in the public court 
myself, if there is no other, no better way 
of bringing them before the court and the 
public. But would my word alone be 
accepted, Clarence — under the circum- 
stances ?”—and I blushed again. 

“You are right, Frances,” replied Clar- 
ence. “A mere assertion that you heard 
this man confess will not suffice. There 
must be other proof. Perhaps he might 
be induced to confess to the police.” 

“The first thing,” I said, “is to ascer- 
tain if he is still in Swindon ; and that I 
will find out to-morrow.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“A Map Wor.p, My Masters!” 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS.—CHIEF CAUSE OF DEMOCRATIC DEFEAT.—THE Party 
DRIFTING FROM THE PEOPLE.—No ROOM FOR;AN ARISTOCRATIC DEMOCRATIC 
Party.—A CriME AGAINST LIBERTY.—PROPOSED DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE 
Poor 1N SOUTH CAROLINA.—THE YOUNG DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH ON AMERI- 
CAN RURAL SCENES.—DISREGARD FOR THE BEAUTIFUL IN HOME SURROUNDINGS. 
—CHANGES IN AMERICAN Farm LiFeE.—HIsTory IN HEADSTONES.—THE Mon- 
ROE DoctrrRINE: Irs ORIGIN, PURPOSE AND LANGUAGE, 


HE recent elections have made the 
future of the Democratic party a 
question not of success but of survival. 
The party has been repudiated in every 
State north of Mason and Dixon's line, 
and even the Southern borderland has 
become more Republican than Demo- 
cratic. Never in its history, except in 
the abnormal conditions which attended 
and followed the Civil Way, has the 
Democratic party met with such crush- 
ing defeats as within the past two years. 
The first symptoms of public discontent 
with the party and its methods were shown 
in 1893. Then came the avalanche of 
1894, followed by the tidal wave of 1895, 
which, but for exceptional circumstances 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
would have overwhelmed those two great 
communities in the general deluge of Re- 
publican victory. ‘There must be a reason 
for all this, and what is the reason? 

The chief cause will, we believe, be found 
in the fact that the Democratic party, so 
far as its management is concerned, has 
ceased to be democratic. Its platforms 
may present high-sounding platitudes in 
favor of popular government, but the polit- 
ical course of the party is not in sympathy 
with its platforms. The voice is the voice 
of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of 
Esau. Itis the hand of oligarchy, of trusts 
and monopolies, and when the people 
want that sort of a hand they prefer to 
take it straight from the Republicans, to 
whom it naturally belongs. There is not 
yoom in this country for more than two 
great parties. The Democratic party had 
its inspiration and origin in the French 
Revolution, and the name of “ Democrat” 
was first used in derision, on account ofthe 


democratic opinions and methods of those 
to whom it was applied. ‘The Democracy 
represented the common people, as opposed 
to the aristocracy of land and pedigree, 
which in the early part of the century ex- 
ercised great power in the affairs of New 
York and some other Northern States. 
Democracy stood for republicanism in the 
extreme meaning of that term, while the 
Federalists, who upheld the opposite ex- 
treme, were in favor of a highly centralized 
government and of rigid restrictions upon 
public speech and the press. The Alien 
and Sedition Laws embodied the Federalist 
idea of sacrificing liberty to order. The 
Democratic party came into power as the 
antagonist of these laws, and always re- 
tained this democratic character in the 
North, marred by its championship of 
slavery in the South. 
+ * 

Tue Democratic party was really bene- 
fited by the effacement of slavery. The 
removal of that stigma and embarrassment 
gave the Democrats an opportunity to re- 
sume their original character of defenders 
of the people, without the incubus of being 
chiefly responsible for the enslavement of 
millions of the people. This avenue to 
power in the nation was madeall the broad- 
er and easier by the fact that the Repub- 
lican party had fallen largely under the 
control of monopolists who were little 
different from public robbers, and many of 
whom had accumulated vast wealth out of 
property which belonged to the nation. 
A plutocracy had grown up, with all the 
arrogance but without the refinement of 
wealth, and this plutocracy was attached 
by the closest ties, which have continued 
to grow stronger, to leaders of the Re- 
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publican party. Obviously the American 
people were not likely to stand plutocratic 


dictation for any length of time, even with . 


the patriotic record which the Republican 
party had made for itself without the help 
of the plutocrats. The common people, 
disgusted with the tyranny of wealth and 
monopoly, began to turn to the Democracy 
for relief, and a revulsion toward the party 
of Jefferson and Jackson became evident 
about twenty years ago. All that seemed 
necessary for the Democrats to do was to 
stand faithfully and firmly for the people. 
* 


Tuis the Democracy did not do. A 
number of monopolists calling themselves 
Democrats obtained practical control of 
the party in the East, and several of the 
most prominent Democratic politicians be- 
came the tools and agents of monopoly. 
The party was led to array, itself against 
the policy of protection—af attitude en- 
tirely logical in the slave-labor period, but 
just as illogical now, when the South as 
well as the North is a competitor with 
the industries of Europe. ‘The fact is 
that moderate protection on manufactured 
goods and agricultural products is popu- 
lar, and that the real fault found by the 
common people with Republican protec- 
tion is that it is not broad enough—that 
the Republicans favor protection for 
goods, but not protection for labor. They 
want a high tariff on foreign goods, but 
they also favor the free importation of 
any labor, however degraded, to manu- 
facture the American goods. If the 
Democracy had demanded that American 
labor should be protected as well as 
American goods, they would have had 
the Republicans by the throat, and have 
found in protection itself the very strong- 
est weapon for effecting Republican over- 
throw. Instead of this they attacked 
the whole system of protection, and would 
have left the wage-earner on this side of 
the Atlantic helpless before free goods 
and unrestricted importation of labor. 
The wage-earner naturally prefers half a 
loaf to no bread, and on the protection 
issue he has sided with the Republicans. 
It was the business of the Democrats to 
have offered him the whole loaf. 

In the Federal Senate, in the House of 
Representatives and the State legislatures 
the Democrats have been hand in hand 


with Republican leaders in framing laws 
to enrich monopolists and to plunder the 
people. Indeed, the corrupt Democratic 
politician has been, as a rule, more reck- 
less and shameless in his corruption than 
his Republican partner in iniquity. What 
the latter would do with velvet hand and 
in secret the former does in a fashion brazen 
and unblushing, and therefore more likely 
to attract attention and excite indignation. 
The Democratic party has in effect be- 
come an annex of the Republican party, 
so far as the people’s rights are concerned, 
while its anti-protection policy acts as a 
pounding-bag for Republican pugilists to 
train their muscles upon. If the Demo- 
cratic party is to continue in existence it 
must return to the people, and become, as 
it was under Jefferson, the party of the 
people. There is no place in American 
politics for an Aristocratic Democratic 
party. There is place for a Democracy in 
all that the term implies. It is related of 
the mythical giant, Antzus, that when 
worsted in combat with his enemies. 
he fell back on his mother Earth, and 


received from her embrace the vigor - 


which enabled him to renew the struggle. 
Hercules, noting this, held up Antzus. 
from the Earth and strangled him. The 
Democratic party, worsted in repeated 
combat with the Republicans, can fall! 
back on the common people, and derive: 
from their embrace and their inspiration; 
the vigor needed for victory—or it cam 
allow itself to be held up from the people, 
as it is now, and strangled. It remains 
to be seen what the choice of the party 
will be. 

SoutH as well as North Democratic 
leadership seems bent on suicide. One: 
of the most extraordinary and ominous. 
facts of current history is that it should 
have been necessary for Senator Irby to 
deliver a speech in the South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention in defence of 
the equal right of poor and rich to the 
franchise. We, of course, do not deny or 
question that the constitutions of a number 
of the States originally imposed a property 
qualification as a condition for the exercise 
of the suffrage, or that one Northern State, 
Rhode Island, retained a property qualifi- 
cation asa condition for it until about seven 
years ago. It is to be noted, however, that 
every State in the North—as set forth in 
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the November issue of this magazine—dis- 
carded the freehold requirement for voting 
—except in New York as to colored men, 
and in Rhode Island as to foreign-born 
citizens—early in the present century, and 
that even South Carolina virtually annulled 
the freehold qualification by an amendment 
to the first State Constitution, which, while 
reserving a certain preference to free- 
holders, provided also that the free white 
man, not a pauper or a Federal soldier, 
who “hath been a resident in the election 
district in which he offers to give his vote 
six months before the said election, shall 
have a right to vote for a member or 
members to serve in either branch of the 
Legislature for the election district in 
which he is so resident.” 
* 

THE American Republic is progressive. 
We have, perhaps not in theory, but cer- 
tainly in practice,a broader idea of the 
common rights of humanity than our 
fathers had. Manhood suffrage, either 
unrestricted or regulated by a nominal poll 
tax or a rudimental educational qualifica- 
tion, is an American principle as clearly 
recognized as if it were embodied in the 
Federal Constitution, and any serious vio- 
lation of that principle in the interest of 
race proscription and class monopoly of 
political power wounds the sense of justice 
in every patriotic breast. The South Caro- 
lina Constitutional Convention proposes to 
go backward a century in uprooting the 
established American principle of equal 
rights irrespective of property. No State 
has ever attempted to go backward before 
in this respect. Freemen do not willingly 
surrender their rights, and Senator Irby 
was no doubt within the truth when he 
declared that if the men who now propose 
to create a South Carolina oligarchy had 
boldly told the poor people of their inten- 
tions when they offered themselves for 
election, they would never have been 
elected. And it is now proposed to com- 
pass this monstrous scheme of disfranchise- 
ment by declaring the constitution adopted 
without submitting it to the people! How 
can any. party, with such a crime in its 
record, appeal to the people for votes? 

* * 


THE remark attributed to the young 
Duke of Marlborough, to the effect that 
American scenery might be improved by 
greater effort at adornment in the sur- 


roundings of rural homes, is not without 
foundation. It is a pity that country resi- 
dents, and especially farmers, do not show 
more interest in making their abodes at- 
tractive with flowers and lawns. In the 
vicinity of our larger cities a good deal of 
taste is displayed in the grounds attached 
to residences, but in nearly every instance 
the resident with the pretty garden is a 
city man, who hires somebody to lay out 
his flower-beds and keep his hedges and 
plants in trim. Our New York State 
farmers devote little time to the orna- 
mental, and in New England the rural 
home is even less attractive than among 
the hills and valleys of interior New York. 
The dwelling of the New England farmer 
is usually lacking in those tasteful acces- 
sories which add such a charm to the cot- 
tage homes of England and of France. 
Beyond the ,belt of suburban villas one 
seldom sees a carefully tended flower-gar- 
den or an attractive vine. The yard, like 
the field, is open to the cattle, and if there 
is a plot fenced in it is devoted, not to 
roses and violets, but to onions and peas. 
The effect is dreary and uninviting, even 
though the enclosure may be clean and 
the milk-cans scoured to brilliancy. In 
this disregard for the beautiful we see the 
effect of isolation upon the New England 
character, the result of hard grubbing for 
the bare necessities of existence. The 
primitive settlers needed every foot of the 
land they laboriously subdued for some 
productive use; they had neither time nor 
soil to spare for the culture of the beauti- 
ful ; and their descendants have inherited 
the ancestral disposition to utilize every- 
thing, and the ancestral want of taste for 
the merely charming in nature. 
* 


THE home life of the farmer has under- 
gone essential changes within the past 
half century —changes consequent upon 
the strides taken in manufactures, and 
upon the development of the fertile acres 
of the West and of the vegetable gardens 
of the South, and the immeasurably in- 
creased facilities for transportation, which 
placethe products of the Bermuda planta- 
tion and of the California grain-field in 
perennial freshness and abundance at the 
American’s door. The native farmer, how- 
ever narrow and conservative in his view of 
the world beyond his fences, is compelled to 
be cosmopolitan as to his raiment and to 
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his larder. Except in a few remote cot- 
tages, the spinning-wheel for wool and the 
“little wheel” for flax have been laid 
aside among the useless relics of a gener- 
ation gone by ; the old-fashioned tailor no 
longer journeys from house to house, 
making into suits the cloth raised and 
spun on the farm, and the travelling 
shoemaker who took each household in 
turn, toiling faithfully until all were shod, 
is likewise a being of the past. Sheep- 
raising, once a profitable branch of agri- 
cultural industry, has been almost wholly 
abandoned, former pastures are covered 
with brush and trees, and ruined hussacs 
alone tell of the dense flocks that were 
sheltered within their walls. Farming is 
now subsidiary, in the main, to the pro- 
duction of milk, for which there is a ready 
market in more or less distant localities, 
the demand near home being usually equal 
to the supply. 
* 

THE young Duke of Marlborough might 
have carried home with him some interest- 
ing information about the land of his wife’s 
nativity had he extended his tour beyond 
New York streets and Newport and its 
avenues. One of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the Eastern farm—seldom observed 
beyond the confines of New England—is 
the homestead graveyard, sometimes start- 
ling the stranger in the very heart of a 
large city, and sometimes in the solitude of 
a rural walk. Among the shade-trees sur- 
rounding a house on the busy street, in 
the orchard behind the farmer's barn, and 
again in the depth of the wood, a few 
rude, unchiselled headstones, nearly hidden 
by the tangled brush, reveal the spots 
where sleep the forefathers of the planta- 
tion. The writer will never forget coming 
suddenly upon one of these burying- 
places. It was far from the travelled high- 
way, far from the haunts of living men, 
among trees and grapevines and blue- 
berry bushes. ‘The depression in the soil 
indicated that the perishable remains had 
long ago crumbled to dust, while a large 
hole burrowed in the earth showed where 
a woodchuck made its home among the 
bones of the forgotten dead. With rev- 
erent hand I cleared away the leaves 
from about the primitive monuments, and 
sought for some letter or word that might 
tell who they were that lay beneath the 
silver birches in the silent New England 


forest. But the stones, erect as when set 
by sorrowing friends perhaps two hundred 
years ago, bore neither trace nor mark. 
There were graves enough for a house- 
hold, and likely a household was there. It 
may be a father who had fled from Old 
England to seek in the wilderness a place 
where he might worship God according to 
the dictates of his heart; a Pilgrim wife and 
mother, whose gentle love mellowed and 
softened the harshness of pioneer love; 
and sons and daughters, cut off before the 
growth of commerce had tempted the sur- 
vivors to the town, or the reports of new 
and fertile territories had induced them to 
abandon the rugged but not ungrateful 
paternal fields. With gentle step, so not 
to disturb the sacred stiliness of the scene, 
I turned from the lonely graves, and I 
thought as I walked that these simple 
tombs in the bosom of nature well befitted 
those who dared the dangers of wild New 
England for treedom from the empty 
forms of a mitred religion. 
* 

A stupy of these old graveyards is a 
course in American history. One sees how 
with the accretion of wealth to the living 
more care was expended upon the dead, 
and enduring slabs of slate, with appropri- 
ate engravings, took the place of the un- 
couth fragments of rock. With added 
riches the taste for display in headstones, 
as well as in social life, increased, and im- 
ported marble was occasionally used to 
designate the tombs of the prosperous de- 
scendants of the early and impoverished 
settlers. Not infrequently all three—the 
unlettered stone of the first hundred years, 
the slate of the latter half of the last cen- 
tury and the polished and costly marble 
now so common in the great public ceme- 
teries—may be seen in one small burying- 
ing-ground, bearing mute testimony to the 
struggles and progress of the occupants. 
But the day for private burying has gone 
by. That such is the case is recognized 
even by the oldest inhabitants, who mourn- 
fully and reluctantly are transferring the 
remains they cherish to enclosures which 
no vandal plough can invade, and are pro- 
viding for their own interment by the pur- 
chase of lots in the corporate cemeteries. 

* 


THERE is, unhappily, a phase of country 
life lower and darker than any at which 
the foreign tourist or even the superficial 
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American observer ever obtains an intel- 
ligent glance. Wilful isolation, the lack 
of educational advantages and the in- 
creasing poverty of the farming class are 
the formative causes of the growth of so- 
cial fungi in agricultural towns. Families 
remain stagnant and secluded, earning 
enough for the absolute needs of exist- 
ence, but without energy and ambition to 
rise above foul and grovelling associations. 
Some of them are able to scrape a support 
from their Stony acres; but the greater 
number live as tenants or squatters, and 
work out when they are starved to it, 
their wages soon disappearing in drunk- 
enness and fines. The end is usually in 
the jail, the almshouse or a pauper’s grave. 
It would probably be easier to convert a 
savage than to effect a reformation in the 
habits and minds of such people, for they 
are commonly obstinate in their ideas, and 
have the characteristic American meas- 
ure of their own equality to anybody and 
everybody. Their squalid cabins suit them; 
they confine themselves to their own busi- 
ness, and wish the rest of the world to do 
the same. And indeed the world—that 
is, the village world of mill-owners and 
their satellites, many of them related 
by close ties of blood to these low and 
wretched beings—leaves them alone, as a 
tule, in their ignorance and immorality, 
only to stand aghast when some awful 
crime casts a lightning flash into the 
gloomy recesses of which we see so little 
from the travelled highway. 
* 


THE Monroe Doctrine is one of the most 
important issues now before the American 
people, and an explanation of what the 
Monroe Doctrine really is may therefore 
be timely. The Monroe Doctrine, so 
called, is not a part of the national law. 
The people and government of the United 
States are in no sense committed to its 
enforcement ; yet it undoubtedly has a 
strong hold upon American sentiment, 
and the American people would regard 
with disfavor any failure to maintain the 
principle therein embodied. James Mon- 
roe, the fifth president of the United States, 
was a cautious and prudent statesman as 
well as acourageous soldier. Throughout 
the war between Spain and her revolted 
colonies in South America he maintained 
a strict neutrality. In his message to 


Congress in December, 1819, President 


Monroe said that “the greatest care has 
been taken to enforce the laws intended 
to preserve an impartial neutrality ; our 
ports have been equally open to both 
parties, and our citizens have been equally 
restrained from interfering with either to 
the prejudice of the other.” On the 8th 
of March, 1822, President Monroe com- 
municated to Congress a message in which, 
after noticing the progress of the war in 
South America, he stated that “when we 
regard the great length of time this war 
has been prosecuted, the complete success 
which has attended it in favor of the 
provinces, the present condition of the 
parties, and the utter inability of Spain to 
produce any change in it, we are com- 
pelled to conclude that its fate is settled, 
and that the provinces which have de- 
clared their independence are in the en- 
joyment of it and ought to be recognized.” 
This message and the accompanying doc- 
uments were referred to a committee 
which made a long report, recommending 
the recognition of the independence of the 
Mexican and South American republics. 
Congress adopted the report and not 
long afterward ministers were appointed 
to Colombia, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres. 
This introductory statement is necessary, 
as it is sometimes sought to convey the 
impression that the Monroe Doctrine was 
a fulmination against foreign rule in 
America, and was influential in securing 
South American independence. As a 
matter of fact the South Americans had 
gained their independence before Presi- 
dent Monroe gave utterance to his famous 
Doctrine, in a subsequent message of De- 
cember 2, 1823. 

Tue words of the memorable declara- 
tion constitute two paragraphs of the mes- 
sage. in the first of these paragraphs 
President Monroe declares that the gov- 
ernments of Russia and Great Britain 
have been informed that the American con- 
tinents henceforth are not to be considered 
subjects for future colonization by any Eu- 
ropean powers. In the second paragraph 
he says that the United States would con- 
sider any attempt on the part of the Eu- 
ropean powers to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. He goes 
farther and says that if the governments 
established in North or South America 
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who have declared their independence of 
European control should be interfered with 
by any European power, this interfer- 
ence would be regarded as the manifes- 
tation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. These utterances were 
addressed especially to Spain and Portu- 
gal, and were doubtless also intended for 
France, whose Bourbon rulers were then 
scheming to erect a monarchy at Buenos 
Ayres, with a Bourbon prince as king of 
the United Provinces, now known as Ar- 
gentina. The defeat of that scheme was 
due largely to the attitude of President 
Monroe. 

For the information of our readers it 
may be well to repeat here the exact lan- 
guage of the Monroe Doctrine : 

“At the proposal of the Russian im- 
perial government, made through the 
minister of the emperor residing here, full 
power and instructions have been trans- 
mitted tothe minister of the United States 
at St. Petersburg to arrange, by amicable 
negotiation, the respective rights and in- 
terests of the two nations on the north- 
west coast of this continent. A similar 
proposal has been made by his imperial 
majesty to the government of Great Brit- 
ain, which has likewise been acceded to. 
The government of the United States has 
been desirous, by this friendly proceeding, 
of manifesting the great value which they 
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have invariably attached to the friendship 
of the emperor, and their solicitude to cul- 
tivate the best understanding with his 
government. In the discussions to which 
this interest has given rise, and in the 
arrangements by which they may terminate, 
the occasion has been judged proper for 
asserting, as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are in- 
volved, that the American continents, by 
the free and independent conditions which 
they have assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for colonization by any European power. 
. . . We owe it therefore to candor and 
to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those powers to de- 
clare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered, and shall 
not interfere. But with the governments 
who have declared their independence and 
maintained it,and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any Euro- 
pean power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” 


FASHION NOTES. 


Bee nies can be no question as to the 

keynote of our winter fashions ; it is 
to be elegance above all things, but with 
the unwelcome concomitant — expense. 
There are some cheap things which are 
charming, but these seem reserved almost 
exclusively for the young people. For the 
elders whatever is pre-eminently chic is 
costly. One cannot charge the new materi- 


als with lack of novelty or variety. Each 
day sees some new and attractive weave 
make its appearance upon the counters of 
the large stores. 
In black materials the favorite seems to 
be crépon in its many new and handsome 
varieties, and mohair sicilian comes next. 


The variety of colored weaves is end- 
less. The taste for stripes is evident by 
the number of silks and woollens which 
exhibit them. 

They appear in every conceivable ar- 
rangement, sometimes of contrasting col- 
or, sometimes of different materials, often 
only of varied weave. 

Bouelés have not in any degree abated 
their popularity. They do not appear at 
their best in cheap fabrics, and in the soft 
and beautiful plaids covered with a light 
down or loop pile and figured mohair 
crépons with douclé grounds are so fascinat- 
ing that they are apt to tempt one into 
great extravagances. 
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Holiday millinery is a matter of vastly 
more importance than it seems. For at 
this joyful season, when for weeks before 
and atter Christmas Day the air is full of 
the festive Yuletide feelings, one cannot 
afford to let one’s costume be spoiled by an 
old and dingy hat, nor yet does one wish 
to spend on a passing bit of finery the dol- 
lars which would buy a handsome Christ- 
mas gift for some of the dear ones around 
us. The hats of the present season are 
far from ‘being marvels of simplicity; in- 
deed, many moons have passed since that 
praise could be given to any portion of 
feminine apparel. 

The new shapes are becoming to almost 
any face and one of their chief charac- 
teristics is a broad brim. Some have this 
the width all around the hat, a style very 
becoming to short and round faces, and 
others have the brim quite wide in front, 
but graduated to almost nothing in the 
back, or so turned up and held with bows 
or feathers that it becomes invisible. 

There are numerous felts of the popular 
walking shape, some with straight crowns, 
some with jam-pot crowns, but all, except 
sailors, with a rolling brim. In many 
cases this is not of even width all around 
but is considerably narrower on the left 
side where the ribbon band terminates in 
a bow flat against the crown. In some 
cases an eagle’s feather of what seems 
ridiculous length is stuck in the ribbon 
bow. An attempt at decorating these hats 
has been made by placing a bunch of rib- 
bon loops in front, but this is not a success, 
for anything which mars the severe plain- 
ness of these hats detracts from their style. 

Another rough-and-ready style which 
has met with unexpected favor is the Tam- 
o’-Shanter in its various forms. This is 
made of cloth, velvet, fur, leather, etc., and 
decorated with braid, ribbon, loops, cocque 
feathers, and the like. 


The Tam.crown is used in all the fine 
millinery as well. Itis so universally becom- 
ing that every one likes it, and by making 
it of handsome material and trimming the 
band with something costly like fur or 
ostrich feathers, it loses the commonness 
which cannot fail to attach to anything 
which finds favor with the million. It is 
an easy style to copy and if the home mil- 
liner will only heed our oft-repeated advice 
and procure good materials, a hat on this 


order can be fashioned which would be a 
credit to any first-class house. 


Fine French felts are used for utility 
hats; they come in all imaginable shapes, 
low crowns and medium wide brims being 
the most favored. 


The graceful Marie Antoinette fichu is 
now often seen upon dressy costumes, re- 
placing to some extent the large sailor 
collar. This does not hold, however, 
in regard to street or utility gowns, where 
the pretty accessory would bea vast source 
of annoyance with its cape effect in the 
back and its long ends crossing upon the 
bust and falling to the bottom of the skirt 
at each side. It is an ideal decoration for 
a house dress, and one possessing the ad- 
vantage of taking its character from the 
wearer. 


Velvet will also be much used as a trim- 
ming, narrow bands being placed even upon 
skirts. Silk braids also are coming to the 
fore. They are inexpensive and are to be 
had in one single tint or interwoven with 
metallic threads or dotted over with span- 
gles. The very handsomest jackets and 
capes are braided elaborately, and narrow 
braiding is used as a finish above fur bands 
on skirts. No trimming is more stylish 
for tailor-made gowns, and no gowns are 
more stylish for the street. 


* %* 
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HOW'S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Totedo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 

West & TRuAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 
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By courtesy of ‘‘ Standard Delineator.”’ 


Se fashion of large sleeves that is 

still in vogue, all reports to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, is mainly respon- 
sible for the continued popularity of this 


In the garment shown in No. 2795 the 
flare effect, that is now a distinctive feat- 
ure of all parts of the toilette, is displayed 
but not unduly emphasized. The pattern 
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No. 2795.—Lapigs’ SHORT GorED Cape. 


convenient and jaunty style of garment. is extremely desirable because it does not 


UM 


A cape is infinitely more dressy than a coat 
or jacket, and possesses the additional ad- 


vantage of being easily donned and re- 
moved. 


give unbecoming fulness in inconvenient 
places, the gores being so arranged that 
they fall in graceful flutes in the back, rise 
in stylish and becoming pleats on the 
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shoulders, and set perfectly smooth in 
front. There are eight of these gores, and 
they are cut so that their continuation 
forms a high collar that is a particularly be- 
coming background to all styles of faces. 
This collar flares in the front, showing the 


THE LATEST. 


and picturesque sleeves allow ample room 
for the douffant dress sleeves now worn. 
Our model was made on a fitted lining. 
It is shaped by the usual seams and single 
bust darts. Full sleeve-portions are at- 
tached to the arm’s eye, having the effect 
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No. 2676.—Lavres’ JackeT Wrap. 


inner lining of fur, silk or any preferred 
material. 

No. 2676 as an ideal outer garment, suit- 
able for all occasions, is here shown as 
made of beaver cloth and black astrachan, 
lined with handsome satin. It is an ex- 
ceedingly serviceable model, as the unique 


of a deep flounce falling from the shoulders. 
These sleeves are of beaver, stylishly 
trimmed with two rows of astrachan. A 
graceful Stuart collar ‘completes the neck 
adjustment comfortably. The design may 
be developed in any of the various and 
beautiful materials now offered, and may 
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be trimmed with bands or edgings of fur, 
braid, jet, passementerie, gimp, lace or 
galloon, Plain figured satin, chiné or 
Dresden silk, motré Francaise or tartan 
plaids may be employed as lining. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from 
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coming and youthful in its trim and jaunty 
effect. ‘The material of the model is dark 
green Jouclé with a black curl. Black vel- 
vet cording, sable collar, and two large 
fancy buttons comprise the garniture. The 
faultless fit of the back is accomplished 


No. 2798.—Lapigs’ Coat. 


thirty to forty-four inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires two and three-quar- 
ters yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; one and three-quarters yards forty- 
four inches, or one and one-quarter yards 
fifty-four inches. 
LADIES’ COAT. 

No. 2798.—The chic little outer garment 

shown in the illustration is particularly be- 


by centre-back, side-back, under-arm and 
shoulder-seams. The fronts are loose and 
cut in such a manner that the fulness 
hangs gracefully from the bust downward. 
The double-breasted fastening is effected 
on the left side, by two large buttons and 
buttonholes—one at the shoulder, near the 
arm-hole, and the other almost in front, a 
short distance above the lower edge. The 
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space between these buttons is closed by 
invisible hooks and eyes. The sable collar 


is of the latest turn-down pattern, which 
conforms particularly well to the shape of 
the neck. The sleeves have four seams, 
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em 
No, 2810.—MissEs’ COSTUME. 


each outlined with the velvet. The pretty 
little pocket-flaps merely simulate the real 


article, but if desired a pocket can be in- 
serted in a slit cut beneath them. The 
lower part of the coat flares sufficiently 
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Advertising Department. v 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, 
chest, or limbs, use an 


All 
COCK Piaster 

BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counter- 
feits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 


ANDERSON'S S H RTHAN D TYPEWRITER THE S& TAR 


Is taking the place of steno-| 

: graphy because it is| © COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORT= 

so quickly learned] w AND ANTI-RATTLER. © 

‘ anda typewriter that = Fast selling; always gives satisfaction. Nom 

stroke is plainer - and for circular. Price’ $1 State rights for sale. 
faster than shorthand. | pecatuR SHAFT SUPPORT 


Decatur, Ill. 


CLEAN HANDS. 


Every lady buys a STOVE POLISHING MITTEN at 
sient. oo — stove better and quicker than a 

brush. Sample by mail, 35 cents a set ; 4 sets, $1.00. 
NEW ENG. NOVELTY MFQ. co., 24 Portland St. , Dept. 
48, Boston, Mass. Agents can make $3 to $5 per day. 


z 


POS 


Better than 
a Pension. 


A pleasant and profitable business. It pays 
better than a pension. It is something that almost 
any person can manage successfully. It is a war 
exhibition, and the sale of actual war photo- 
graphs. It is a splendid entertainment, and de- 
lights any audience; everybody likes it—men, 
women, and children. Not imaginary war scenes, 
but real war photographs taken at the front during 
the great war. Thousands of genuine war scenes. 
We give our agents sole right to all the territory 
they can handle. Come and visit us, and see an 
exhibition, and we will give you full information 
on all the points of the business. If you cannot 
come and see us, write for catalogue and investi- 
gate the matter. You will only needa little money 
to start the business; you cannot find any other 
business that will pay you as well, and that you 
will like as well, as you willthis, We give the first 
preference to comrades, but in case any territory 
is not applied for by a comrade, we will assign it 
to any other reliable person. 


Most Reliable, 


Highest Dr e Pray’s 


Medicinal, 
Best Value World=-Renowned 


Toilet 
Preparations. 


DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL, Quickest, most brilliant nail 
polish, free from grit, does not stain, fragrant perfume. 
50 and 25 cents. 

ROSALINE for tinting the lips, cheeks and nails a ros y 
hue, true to nature. Not detected or affected by col 
baths. Unequaled lip salve. Boxes, 25 and 50 cents. 

CREAM VAN-OLA whitens the hands. Cures rough, chap- 

skin, sunburn, skin diseases. Soothing cmotilonk, 
quickly absorbed. Boxes, 25 and 50 cents. 

ONGOLINE bleaches and cleans the nails. Removes ink, Z 
hosiery and glove stains from the skin. 50 cents. 

POCKET EMERY BOARD for shaping the nails. Prevents 
splitting, repairs broken nails. Box, 10 pieces, 25 cents. 

HYGENIA FACE POWDER contains no bismuths, m sngneale. 
chalk, or anyi a substance. Highly 
adhesive, spreads smoothly. 50 cents. 

OLIVINE OINTMENT. 50 — 

PEDOLIN, a liquid. 75 cent 
These two remedies for "the relief and cure of Corns, 

Bunions, etc., used by Dr. Pray 25 years’ practice. 
Sold everywhere, and sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for 12-page | illustrated catalogue of manicure 

ond pels pedicure goods. 40 articles. 


The War Photograph and Exhibition Co., DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO., 
No. 21 Linden Place, HARTFORD, CONN, ee 


0.G. K. Anderson, 114 Bennett Building, New York City. | brs 
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below the waist-line to set in graceful 
folds, which give style to the entire gar- 
ment. 


No. 2806.—CuiLp’s Costume. 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 

No. 2810.—Chypre (green) nougat cloth 
forms the main part of this charming toi- 
lette, and emerald-green velvet, bordered 
with white-silk jewelled passementerie, 
forms the handsome star collar. The at- 
tractive features of the costume are well 
brought out by this combination of rough 
cloth and rich velvet. The waist is made 
with a smooth, high-necked lining that is 
faced with the material to have the effect 
of a round yoke above the full tront and 
full back that are gathered at the top and 
bottom, the front drooping in French 
blouse style. The lining is closely adjust- 
ed by single bust-darts and under-arm 
gores. The closing is made invisibly at the 
centre of the front. The fanciful star- 
shaped bertha is included with the plain, 
high collar in the collar-seam, and is fast- 
ened at the left side of the front beneath 
the strap and bows of ribbon. The front 
trimming is balanced by placing a similar 
band and bows of ribbon on the right side 
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over the seam that corresponds to the clos- 
ing. The coat-shaped foundation sleeves 
are covered to the elbow by huge balloon- 
puffs, which are gathered at their upper 
and lower edges This style of sleeve will 
be found particularly favorable to growing 
girls. 


No. 2782 is a Girls’ Cloak. One of the 
Winter novelties. Would look well in 
scarlet or gendarme-blue military cloth. 


No. 
Child’s Costume. 


2806 is a simple and effective 
Goods of soft textile 


adapt themselves best to this costume. 


No. 2782.—Girts’ CLoak. 
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Advertising Department. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


Manufacturer by Permission 


TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


OF THE 


Réecamier Toilet Preparations. 


, 
Recamier, Cream, 
For Tan and Sunburn. 
Price, $1.50. 


Recamier Balm, 
A Liquid Powder.—Imperceptible. 
Pricc, $1.50. 


Recamier Lotion 
For Moth and Freckles, 
Price, $1.50. 


Recamier Toilet Soap, 
Price, 25 and 50 cents. 


Recamier Toilet Powder, 
Price, 50 cents and $1.00. 


Recamier Depilatory, 
Guaranteed. Price, $5.00. 
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JULIE RECAMIER. 

The Original of this Picture Retained Her R e camier Wrinkle Speci fic 
Exquisite Complexion Through the Wi 

Use of Recamier Cream, until ill remove Lines and Wrinkles. 

Her Death at Eighty. Price, $5.00. 
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Refuse substitutes. Sample Bottles of Recamier Cream or Balm 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
131 West 31st Street, 


Mail orders promptly filled 


When you write, please mention THz MontHty ILLusTRATOR AND Home AnD Country. 
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ART NOTES. 


lar vast decoration painted by Puvis 

de Chavannes for the Boston Public 
Library has now been placed in position at 
the head of the grand staircase, where it 
occupies the whole length of the wall, in 
the centre of which is the main entrance 
to Bates Hall. 

This work is of peculiar interest, for not 
only is it one of the most important dec- 
orations that have ever been painted for 
this country, but it is the only one by 
Puvis de Chavannes outside of France. 

“ The Inspiring Muses Hailing Genius, 
the Messenger of Light,”’ is the title which 
the artist gives to the work. In the cen- 
tre of the decoration, and just above the 
entrance to the hall, Genius appears upon 
a cloud, inthe form of a winged youth 
with upraised hands, in each of which he 


bears a bright flame, while on either side 


the Muses, with lutes and sprigs of green 
in their hands, arise to greet the Messen- 
ger of Light. 

In comparing this decoration with those 
of Sargent and Abbey, the first thing to 
strike the observer is the extreme sim- 
plicity which is so characteristic of Pu- 
vis de Chavannes’s work. The scheme 
of color is somewhat unlike most of the 
artist’s later works, and though exceed- 
ingly refined and harmonious, yet it lacks 
something of the greatness and artistic 
feeling of his masterpieces at Lyons, 
Rouen and the Sorbonne. The decora- 
tion is composed of four main colors: the 
cool green of the ground, the ultramarine 
of the sea, the light yellow-green sky and 
the pearly white robes of the Muses, which, 
with the pink and ochre greens of the trees 
and bushes, form a most harmonious and 
impressive combination. 

Puvis de Chavannes is now at work on 
the panels which will complete the series. 
Three of these are finished, and it is ex- 
pected that the remainder will be ready to 
be put up by this time next year. What a 
pity it is that the artist himself cannot 
come over to supervise their installation ! 

* 
* 

Tue “ Life of Christ” in color-photog- 
raphy, after the water-color drawings of 
M. Tissot, is shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Mame, of Tours. The issue will be 
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limited to 1000 copies, of which Nos. 1 to 
20 will be sold at $1000 each, and the re- 
mainder at $300. The advertisement of 
the work, which will contain one colored 
plate and several black and white illustra- 
tions, is to be sold at $12. In spite of the 
high price of the work it is expected that 
this will prove one of the most profitable 
ventures of the modern French press. 
* * 
* 

C. P. Drpier, the Baltimore artist, has 
just completed a portrait of the first Lord 
Amherst, from a painting in possession of 
the present earl. Prof. H. B. Adams, 
of Johns Hopkins University, for whom 
the work was done, intends to present it 
to Amherst College, from which he was 
graduated. 

* 

AT a cost of $100,000 the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, aided by govern- 
ment grant, proposes to erect in Wash- 
ington an equestrian statue of General 
Sherman. Under the rules drawn up by 
the society’s committee the statue must 
be erected from the designs of an Ameri- 
can sculptor, and all the work incidental 
to the making of the statue, the model- 
ling, casting in bronze, must be made in 
this country. The sketch models, which 
must be of elaborate design and on a scale 
of one inch to a foot, according to a 
circular issued by the committee, must 
be forwarded to General G. M. Dodge, 
President of the Society of the Army 
of the Tennessee, on or before January 1, 
1896. 

There are at least a score of men in 
New York studios, many of them young 
and ambitious, who are entering the com- 
petition, which is undoubtedly the largest 
that has ever been opened exclusively for 
American sculptors. While the award 
may be given to some old and tried sculp- 
tor with a national or international repu- 
tation, there is always the possibility that 
the committee will be better pleased with 
the design submitted by a younger and 
unknown man. 

* * 
* 

AMERICAN sculptors have executed some 

remarkable works of art in statuary for the 
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OBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP is cheaper 
for you to use, if you follow directions, 
than any other Soap would be, if given to you, 
for by its use clothes are saved. Clothes cost 
more than soap. This Soap cost in 1869 twenty 
cents a bar. Now it costs nine. It contains 
precisely the same ingredients, and no others, 
now as then, and costs less than half. Buy it 
of your grocer, use it and preserve your clothes. 
If he hasn’t it, he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The genuine always has 
our name on the wrapper. Look out for imita- 
tions, there are many of them. 


PRESERVATION of clothes by the use of 

Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
is an established fact of a generation. It is not 
an experiment or a wild assertion, but abso- 
lutely true. Think carefully whether you pre- 
fer to save a cent or two on soap or dollars on 
clothes. You can’t do both. Buy Dobbins’ 
Electric and look on every wrapper for the 
name of 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F'G CO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEND FOR IT — You-will then k 
to reject and what to accept and the piste 
why, when purchasing Lanes. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.,. 


or 19 Murray St., N. Y. City. 


Diana, 


A STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE INSTRUMENT SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 
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Write for {lustrated Catalogue, which we send FREE to any address. 
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new Congressional Library in Washington, 
now receiving the finishing touches from 
decorator and marble-cutter. More than 
a score of the best-known sculptors on this 
side of the Atlantic were given from one 
to three statues each to create, and they 
have all finished their models, some of the 
statues having already been cast and 
placed in position. 

The Arts, Sciences, Religion, Commerce 
and Law are to be represented by typical 
figures 6f heroic size. 


* 
* 


THERE are a number of interesting speci- 
mens of the Modern Dutch School on ex- 
hibition in the Holland art galleries. One 
of Joseph Israel’s pictures has, strange to 
say, no figure in it. It is an interior; a 
fireplace before which lies a dog, and is 
of much interest. 

* 
* 

To open its sixth annual exhibition, the 
New York Water-Color Club gave a recep- 
tion on November gth in the smaller gal- 
leries of the Fine Arts building in Fifty- 
seventh Street. This club is not wholly 
composed of professional water-color dev- 
otees, and seeing that its members do 
not take a serious art too frivolously, vis- 
itors must feel the impulse to be kind to 
their work. There are some strong things 
by the teachers—John La Large, Charles 
Warren Eaton, Louise Cox and others— 
but the paintings of the rest are, as a 
whole, what Lord Rosebery would call 
jejune. Amateurs usually know much 
more of their subject than they can dis- 
play offhand, and one of the satisfactions 
of this exhibition is derived from recogni- 
tion of the work the club is doing to en- 
courage in New York the wish for instruc- 


tion in fine art. 
* 


THE Metropolitan School of Fine Arts 
bids fair to have another very successful 


season. The school was formed by the 
students on the closing of the schools of 
the Metropolitan Museum, and they de- 
serve a great deal of credit for their loy- 
alty and enterprise. Among the instruc- 
tors are H. Siddons Mowbray, J. Carroll 
Beckwith, B. West Clinedinst, Herbert A. 
Levy and Charles S. Reinhart. A. Francis 
Watson ig president, and Isabel A. Lyons 
and Irving Brown, vice-presidents. ~ 


ART NOTES, 


Mr. JOSEPH JEFFERSON some time ago 
commissioned Mr. Eugene Smith, better 
known as “ Eugene,” to paint a picture 
of Sir Henry Irving as “ Becket.” The 
portrait is remarkable, the artist having 
had a double task set him—to portray the 
actor who assumed the character and 
also the character assumed, and the result 
is most satisfactory. 

The figure is long and thin, seated and 
in a black robe, and the face is worn, tell- 
ing the story of suffering and trouble and 
prophesying the tragedy to come. 

Mr. Jefferson has presented the picture 
to the Players’ Club. 


* 

THERE will be on exhibition for the next 
six months at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Arta most interesting loan collection 
of paintings by early American artists, 
many of whom are now forgotten. There 
are about one hundred and fifty canvases, 
and nay are of unusual merit. 

* 
* 

Tue Second Loan Exhibition of Por- 
traits at the Academy of Design, New 
York, promises to be very successful. In 
point of excellence, perhaps, it cannot be 
compared to the exhibition of last year, 
but there are many interesting works, 
notably the portrait of Pope Leo XIIL, 
by Theobald Chartran. This is the only 
picture for which the pope has ever given 
a sitting. It was painted in the Vatican 
less than two years ago and is said to be 
an excellent likeness. 

Three portraits by Porter are those of 
Mrs. Schermerhorn, Miss Edith Shephard 
and Miss Sloane. <A few other works are 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, by Zorn; Van Dyck’s 
“St. Cecilia’; Gainsborough’s Mrs. Thrale 
and David Garrick ; Inman’s Colonel Nich- + 
olas Fish; Duplessis’s Benjamin Frank- 
lin; J. Sharpless’s Alexander Hamilton ; 
Calvin S. Brice, by Carolus Duran; Hunt- 
ington’s Edward Lauterbach; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Sutro, by J. Carroll Beckwith; Charles 
Elliott’s N. P. Willis ; Stuart’s Edward 
Everett ; Duchess of Ancaster, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; Romney’s Mrs. Fitz 
Herbert ; and Gainsborough’s Robert B. 
Sheridan. Mr. C. Vanderbilt loans two 
portraits by Sir Peter Lely and one by 
Greuze. Among the portraits by Eastman 
Johnson are Mary Devlin Booth, Edwin 
Booth and Junius Brutus Booth. 
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